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PERSPECTIVES OF THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION: A MARXIST VIEW 
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bn history, present position and perspectives of the Com- 
munist movement in China are probably more beclouded by distor- 
tions and ignorance than any other topic of major world importance 
of the present day. Offhand one might find no grounds for surprise 
in this, for those who mortally hate and fear Communism have 
usually found solace in the most consciously wilful and often most 
ludicrous misrepresentations of the methods and activities of the 
Communist movement and the character and objectives of Com- 
munist thought. What complicates matters as regards the Chinese 
Communist movement is the fact that the fog which enshrouds it 
derives not only from the counter-propaganda of the Kuomintang, 
but in large measure from conditions within the Communist move- 
ment itself; from the propaganda pf the Communist International 
and its apologists. 

There is naturally no mystery concerning the Kuomintang’s 
opinion of the Communists, which has been forcibly expressed dur- 
ing these past eight years through the State police and the Kuo- 
mintang armies. That the Kuomintang regime has conducted this 
campaign of repression out of a deep consideration for its own in- 
terests no one will deny. But if we are to understand the nature of 
the Chinese Communist movement, its past blunders and its future 
perspectives, we must consider the Communist premise that salva- 
tion for China, the solution of its acute social and economic contra- 
dictions, lies only in the overthrow of the Kuomintang regime and 
its replacement by a Chinese soviet state. 

The Chinese Communist Party was born amid the growth of 
productive forces and the consequent social ferment which gave 
rise to the Chinese revolutionary movement in the years following 
the Great War. Rapidly maturing conditions for a radical change 
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in the structure of Chinese society imposed adult tasks upon a 
revolutionary party which had scarcely emerged into political ado- 
lescence. The seeds of social change, for so long sterile in the womb 
of the old Chinese civilization, were fertilized and grew with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. Productive forms and intellectual currents 
which had evolved out of centuries of painful development in the 
West swept upon China with incredible swiftness, compressed 
within a period scarcely punctuated by decades. 

The invasion of foreign armies, of foreign machine-made goods 
and of foreign commercial capital had led to the collapse of the old 
self-sufficient economy, pushed handicrafts to the wall and set up a 
series of social, political and economic contradictions which stunted 
the growth of China’s own productive forces by preventing the erec- 
tion of a new framework in which they might thrive. In the same 
way the currents of China’s intellectual, political and cultural 
growth, its graduation into a social sphere more consonant with 
new, more modern civilization forms, swirled and eddied in whirl- 
pools instead of flowing steadily forward. Thus the fundamental 
revisions going on within Chinese society found the new social 
classes insufficiently prepared for the tasks which history imposed 
upon them. In 1911 the Manchu Dynasty could be overthrown, but 
no bourgeois power could emerge to replace it. 

But the enormous growth of productive forces in China in the 
post-war years worked great changes in the country’s social com- 
plexion. In 1924-27 the youthful Chinese proletariat and its peasant 
allies swept forward in a mass movement of astounding strength 
and extent, displaying their readiness and ability to take over the 
tasks which the Chinese bourgeoisie had proved incapable of per- 
forming. But at this juncture—and herein lies the central signifi- 
cance of the Second Chinese Revolution—this movement was 
rendered abortive by its own leaders. 

Denying the possibility of the independent revolutionary role of 
the workers in cooperation with the peasants, the Communist In- 
ternational and the Chinese Communist Party pursued a policy 
which subordinated the workers and peasants to the bourgeoisie. 
This was the famous policy of the “bloc of four classes,” which sub- 
stituted class collaboration for the central Marxian tenet of class 
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struggle. The “bloc of four classes” was based on the theory that 
the conflict of interests between Chinese and foreign capital rep- 
resented the chief content of the Chinese national revolution, to 
the exclusion of the class struggle within Chinese society itself. 
Politically immature and without experience, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party readily embraced this doctrine. But to espouse it the 
Communist International had to throw overboard the lessons of all 
revolutionary experience in Europe since 1848. 

From the Communist point of view, the chief hope for the Chi- 
nese Revolution resided in the opportunity afforded the Comintern 
to supplement the Chinese Communists’ political immaturity with 
its own extensive knowledge and equipment, most of all with the 
lessons of the three Russian Revolutions. Instead, the Comintern 
theorists elevated China’s particular characteristics into “peculiari- — 
ties” which required the junking of every theoretical and strategic 
conclusion drawn by Marx, Engels and Lenin from the revolutions 
of the West. The Chinese Communists were ordered into the bour- 
geois Kuomintang and the Communist Party was completely di- 
vested of its political independence. In the interests of maintaining 
the “national united front,” the Communists published no regular 
newspaper of their own, undertook not to criticize the Triple 
Demism of Sun Yat-sen, and sought to check the spontaneous drive 
of the mass movement, which soon of its own momentum drove to- 
ward the violation of bourgeois property in town and countryside. 

These policies did not go unchallenged, for the Opposition in 
Russia, led by Trotzky, ceaselessly demanded that the Communist 
Party re-establish its political independence and pursue an in- 
dependent class policy. In 1927 they demanded the formation of 
soviets. The “bloc of four classes” subordinating the proletariat 
and peasantry to the bourgeoisie, they warned, meant disaster. 
But the policies were retained; and as the world knows, disaster 
swiftly overtook them. The Chinese Revolution was halted in its 
full stride. The bourgeoisie broke the bloc at its own pleasure. Re- 
pressive measures destroyed the mass organizations and the bour- 
geoisie was able to establish its own regime at Nanking. As a result, 
none of the contradictions in Chinese society and economy were 
solved. Instead they were renewed and deepened. 
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After the 1927 defeat the Communist Party lurched to the ex. 
treme left. In a series of disastrous, adventurist uprisings, which 
reached their most criminal dimensions in the tragic Canton Com. 
mune, the party completed the job of cutting itself away from the 
masses in general and from the urban proletarian masses in particu. 
lar. Official Communist documents themselves testify to the ex. 
tent of the party’s isolation from the proletariat. A circular issued 
on November 8, 1928, by the Central Committee stated baldly that 
the party did not possess “a single healthy party nucleus among 
the industrial workers.”’ The effects of the 1927 defeat, both sub. 
jectively within the party and the masses and objectively in the 
form of State repression, swept away every link the party had ever 
had with the key sections of the proletariat, with the workers in 
the principal enterprises in the big cities, Even if we could not 
check the fact by direct reference to ofiicial Communist documents, 
events themselves subsequently demonstrated that the party never 
succeeded in establishing itself as the party of the working class. 

Instead the adventurist moods continued through the ensuing 
years. The ferment in the villages, which continued long after 
the labor movement in the cities had been suppressed, coincided with 
the putchist moods in the Communist ranks, and a perceptible shift 
from city to countryside took place in the policies and activities of 
the Communist Party. In the party documents of this period we 
find repeated but feeble warnings against this tendency. But the 
absence of a proletarian base in the party and the rise of the peasant 
movement completed the transfer of the party’s roots from the pro- 
letariat to the peasantry. 

The peasant movement itself gathered momentum. Red Armies, 

* Political Work of the Chinese Communist Party After the VIth Congress, Shang- 
hai, Oct., 1929. (Official Party Documents.) 

*“At the time of the Vith Congress (July, 1928) the proportion of workers in 
the party was... 10 per cent. Now it has shrunk to 3 per cent.” Chow En-lai, 
Organizational Questions in the Party at the Present Time. Shanghai, 15 May, 1929. 
(Party pamphlet.) 

“ . « the industrial workers in the party total 2.5 per cent.” “Appeal to the Com- 
rades, etc., by the Central Committee.” Red Flag, Shanghai, 26 March, 1930. 

. “now it is less than 2 per cent.” Kuchiumov, member of the Far Eastern 
Secretariat of the Comintern, in a speech recorded in “Discussion of the Praesidium 


of the Executive Committee of the Communist International on the Li Li-san Line,” 
Dec., 1930. Published in Bolshevik, Shanghai, 10 May, 1931. 
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formed out of remnants of Kuomintang troops influenced by Com- 
munist propaganda in the revolutionary period, and masses of re- 
volting peasantry in the central and southern provinces, provided 
the basis for what was called the “new revolutionary upsurge.” 
Although the labor movement was prostrate and the workers vir- 
tually without organization, scattered, unorganized defensive strikes 
of workers were adduced as evidence of the “rising revolutionary 
wave.” The slogan of armed insurrection was placed on the order 
of the day by the Ninth Plenum of the E.C.C.I. in February, 1928. 


igen particular form of political insanity found its consummate 
expression in the leadership of Li Li-san, under whom the 
Chinese Communists in 1930 sought to stage armed uprisings with- 
out troubling to win over and organize the masses. Such things as 
strikes, trade unions and influential party organizations were re- 
garded as useless trifles, unrelated to the pressing necessities of the 
moment. Insurrection was the thing. “Within three days of the in- 
surrection 90,000,000 can be organized,” cried Li Li-san# In Au- 
gust, 1930, when the peasant Red Army took Changsha, Li tried 
to stage an insurrection in Wuhan where the Communist Party 
could muster only 200 members and the “red” trade unions 150! 

This was a little too much even for the Communist International 
to stomach. The slogan of insurrection had been inspired by the 
Communist International itself* and Li Li-san’s tragic-comic antics 
were only a demonstration of just how feasible the slogan was in 
the existing circumstances. It was not Li’s crime that he advo- 
cated insurrection, but that he exposed the absurdity of the “gen- 

5 “Two Political Lines in the Chinese Revolution.” Truth, Shanghai, 9 Dec., 1930. 

“Chinese Communists could draw no other conclusion from such statements as: 
“This is the initial point of a new revolutionary wave. . . . The party should de- 
stroy the power of all militarist factions. . . . “Turn the militarist war into class civil 
war,’ ‘Overthrow the power of the landlord-bourgeois bloc.’ Such slogans should be 
the main and urgent slogans of the party in mass agitation.” “Letter of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International,” of 26 Oct., 1929. Red Flag, Shanghai, 
15 Feb., 1930. 

Again: “. . . the trend of ... recent events indicates that even if the revolu- 
tionary situation cannot embrace the whole territory of China, at least it embraces sev- 
eral important provinces and the acceleration of such a process will depend in 
large part upon the correct tactics of the Communist Party.” “Resolution on the 
Chinese Question,” by the Political Secretariat of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International, of 23 July, 1930. Truth, Shanghai, 23 Oct., 1930. 
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eral line” by carrying it to its logical extreme. The heavy artillery 
of the Comintern was turned on hapless Comrade Li, who was 
forthwith deposed from leadership. The real issue involved was re. 
vealed with unconscious humor by a party writer at the time, who 
spoke of Li’s “over-exaggeration.”* In replacing Li with leaders 
who would not over-exaggerate, the Comintern reaffirmed the “revo- 
lutionary upsurge” with the central task of the day stated to be the 
formation of a central Soviet Government on the basis of the Red 
Armies. For the solution of these tasks, instructed the Comintern, 
“the best forces of the party should be concentrated.” 

Ritualistic phrases concerning the “proletarian hegemony” in the 
peasant movement were reiterated, but the shift of the “best forces” 
to the peasant armies made this “hegemony” more than ever a 
myth. The “soviets” established in isolated rural areas on an exclu- 
sively peasant basis became the principal concern of the Com- 
munist Party, whose whole weight was thrown into the peasant 
movement.’ The labor movement was relegated to a secondary po- 
sition and the peasants elevated into the leadership. The Chinese 
Communist Party, nominally the party of the proletariat, became in 
fact the party of the peasantry; the Chinese equivalent, not of the 
Russian Bolsheviks, but of the Russian Social Revolutionary Party. 
The consequences of this shift spelled new disasters for the party 
and for the Chinese Revolution. The reasons for this we must 
seek in the class character of the peasantry and its place in the 
present-day Chinese society. 

Because of the overwhelming proportion of peasants in China’s 
population, there are many who painlessly deduce, by a process of 


* “Practice of the Li-san Line in Chihli.” Truth, Shanghai, 14 Dec., 1930. 
° “Letter of the Executive Committee of the Comintern,” received on 16 Nov., 1930. 
Truth, Shanghai, 14 Dec., 1930. 

* Directions issued by the new Communist Party leadership in September, 1931, 
deal exclusively in the first seven points with the Red Armies and soviet districts. 
When they reach the “non-soviet districts” in Point 8, it is only to say that “we 
must intensify the support to the great victories of the Red Army . . . conduct a cam- 
paign for the enlistment of worker cadres . . . recruit soldiers for the Red Army. 
. ..” Point 9 urges the necessity for leading the Yangtze flood refugees “toward 
partisan war, the agrarian revolution and the soviet movement.” Finally in Points 10 
and 11 it gets around to mentioning the need for organizing the workers in the 
industrial centers. This substantially illustrates the governing proportions. Cf. 
“Resolution on Urgent Tasks,” etc., Bolshevik, Shanghai, 10 Nov., 1931. 
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simple arithmetic, that a peasant revolution is precisely what China 
needs, for undoubtedly it is this tremendous mass of tillers who 
bear the heaviest burden of economic exploitation. But the science 
of society is not a matter of arithmetic but of geometry. We need 
not leave Chinese history for repeated examples of peasant revolts 
which succeeded, not in changing class or property relations, but 
merely in substituting one master for another. Periodically the peas- 
ant rose in fury when his position became intolerable. The result 
was usually a dynastic change, a partial re-division of the land and 
the resumption of the old process of expropriation, which duly 
returned the rebels’ grandsons or great-grandsons to the precise 
point from which their forebears took up arms. 

The explanation of this phenomenon lies in the fact that the 
fundamental class relationships between the peasantry and the rul- 
ing sections of society remained unchanged. Because of its hetero- 
geneous, localized, limited character, the peasantry has historically 
always proved incapable of wielding power by itself. Re-division 
of land following peasant revolts has invariably been followed by 
a process of re-stratification within the peasantry itself. New land- 
lords, new rich peasants have invariably risen to exploit a new 
poor peasantry and a new army of agricultural laborers, Only a 
class capable of effecting a radical change in the class character of 
the State power can release the peasantry from this vicious his- 
torical circle. 

Where the ruling power is feudal, as it was in Europe, this task 
fell to the bourgeoisie, whose desire to extend the rights of bourgeois 
property to the land led, as in France, to help the peasantry break 
the bonds of serfdom with which feudalism kept it chained to the 
soil. In China today a far less simple pattern of class relations ex- 
ists. Because of the historical conditions of its development, the 
Chinese bourgeoisie is unable to liberate the peasantry, for the 
simple reason that it is the bourgeoisie itself which exploits the 
peasantry. China’s ablest student of agrarian economy has shown 
us how this looks in practice: 


Quite unlike the landlords in Ja France sous l’ancien régime, the 
landlords in China are often quadrilateral beings. They are rent col- 
lectors, merchants, usurers, and administrative officers. Many landlord- 
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usurers are becoming landlord-merchants; many landlord-merchants are 
turning themselves into landlord-merchant-politicians. At the same time 
many merchants and politicians become also landlords. Landlords often 
possess breweries, oil mills and grain magazines. On the other hand, 
the owners of warehouses and groceries are mortgagees of land, and 
eventually its lords. It is a well-known fact that pawnshops and busi- 
ness stores of the landlords are in one way or another affiliated with 
banks of military and civil authorities . . . While some big landlords 
practice usury as their chief profession, nearly all of them have some- 
thing to do with it. Again, many landlords are military and civil of. 
ficers.8 


i oTHER words, the system of exploitation which grinds the peas- 
ant is not feudal but bourgeois. Although feudalism, in its classic 
form, disappeared from China many centuries ago (i.e., land could 
be alienated, bought and sold), many feudal forms of exploitation 
remained deeply imbedded in the social pattern. Today, in addi- 
tion to the more directly bourgeois forms of exploitation (usury, 
market speculation, land mortgages, State taxes, ground rent, etc.), 
the bourgeoisie can also extract toll from the peasantry by methods 
strongly feudal in character and origin (militarist requisitions, tra- 
ditional dues to the landlord in free labor and gifts, inordinately 
heavy rent in kind, forced labor, military service, likin, etc.). 

The fact that China was carved by the foreign powers into 
“spheres of influence” has also helped to perpetuate the system of 
militarist satrapies of a distinctly feudal character. But while the 
methods of exploitation are two, the exploiting class is essentially 
but one, for the fundamental property relations which govern 
China’s economic life are bourgeois in character. The superficial 
duality in exploitation and the widespread social anachronisms to 
which it gives rise lead the unwary to mechanical and inaccurate 
class demarcations. Thus the official Communist Party speaks of 
the present Government in China as the “bloc of the landlords and 
bourgeoisie.” But it is impossible to tell where the one ends and the 
other begins. No line can be drawn between these two classes 


*Chen Han-seng, The Present Agrarian Problem in China, China Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, Shanghai, 1933. (In English.) 
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which in China have been merged into one, in whose interest the 
present State machinery governs, albeit defectively. 

The tentacles of the exploiting class cover the whole land, but 
its pulse beats in the big industrial centers, which control the proc- 
ess of production and command the main lines of communications, 
the rivers and railroads. Here are the centers of the bourgeoisie’s 

litical power, the hubs of its exploitative system. Upon these cen- 
ters, with their banks, wharves, warehouses and factories, and upon 
these lines of communication, the peasantry depends for the flow of 
its produce to market and for the money it must borrow to make 
up ceaselessly growing deficits. From them in return flow the streams 
of machine-produced goods, made on the spot by foreign-made ma- 
chines or landed on the wharves from foreign ships; products which 
have blasted to smithereens the old handicraft system which used 
to ensure to the peasant a degree of self-sufficiency. 

In these centers the capitalist sits fortified and powerful. Here are 
his guns and armies and the arsenals of his State power; and at 
the present time little distinction can be made in this respect be- 
tween the armies of the Kuomintang and the military garrisons 
and fleets of the foreign Powers. For against the unpropertied 
classes, foreign and Chinese capital join hands to protect a com- 
mon interest. Thus entrenched, the capitalist ruler need worry 
little over an attack by a poorly armed peasant force marching in 
upon him from the provinces. But he does stand under the con- 
stant threat of attack from within, of the revolt of a vital cog in 
his profit-making machine, of the men and women who make his 
wheels go around, the class that Marxists call the urban proletariat. 

The peasantry is scattered over vast areas but the workers, like 
the bourgeoisie, are concentrated in the key economic centers. The 
diverse and conflicting economic interests among the various strata 
of the peasantry debar it from pursuing a uniform objective. The 
workers are driven by the very conditions of their existence into 
united action based upon a compelling unity of interests. The peas- 
ant is essentially the small proprietor, who treasures his small patch 
of property; the peasant psychology is distinctly individualist. The 
industrial milieu makes the workers’ interest a collective one. The 
peasant tendency toward the property he seizes from the exploiter 
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is to divide it. The worker seeks to socialize it. The peasant’s tend. 
ency is toward localism and decentralization. The worker’s is to. 
ward nationalization and centralization. The worker, in control of 
production, is capable of revising society as a whole. The peasant, 
great though he loom in the population figures, can only be led 
to help in the process of revision. He cannot himself, unaided, bring 
it about. What is true in this sense of the peasantry is likewise true 
of the urban petty bourgeoisie. These are classes which can only 
be welded and commanded. 

The proletariat can weld and command. That is why the Marxist 
tells the lower strata of the peasantry (the great majority of the 
class) as well as the urban petty bourgeoisie, that their salvation 
lies only in the forging of a revolutionary alliance under the leader- 
ship of the working class. For the working class is the only class 
capable of replacing the bourgeoisie in power and erecting a new 
state based upon a radical transformation of class relations—the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Thus the great specific gravity of the 
peasantry does not mean that as a class it is capable of securing 
political power and solving its economic problems. But it does mean 
that the proletariat, whose position in the productive process fits it 
for power, cannot secure, hold and consolidate such power with- 
out the help of the basic, lower sections of the peasantry. 

The formulation of these principles was the essence of one of 
Lenin’s greatest contributions to Marxist revolutionary theory and 
practice, Their correct application under his leadership led to the 
success of the proletarian revolution in Russia. Their rejection in 
practice in China has led to disaster. The official Communist Party 
justified its peasant orientation on the grounds of alleged “peculiari- 
ties” in Chinese society. But the only “peculiarity” lay in the fact 
that the Communist Party has pursued a peasant policy garbed in 
a wholly imaginary proletarian cloak. This has been canonized in 
the theory of the “democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry,” a concept incapable of translation into concrete political 
and class relationships when it is distinguished in some mysterious 
and indefinable way from “the dictatorship of the proletariat.” That 
is to say, if the revolutionary experiences of 1848, 1905 and 1917 
have proved anything at all, they have proved that the state power 
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is either the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie or that/ of the pro- 
letariat. There can be no intermediate or transitional regime. 

The Red Armies which emerged as the spearhead of peasant re- 
volt over wide areas of South and Central China, and the so-called 
“soviet districts” which were established under their sway, suffered 
from the beginning from all the limitations of a peasant movement. 
Rising in the period of ebb following upon a crushing revolution- 
ary defeat, the peasant armies were divorced from the working class 
in the cities and remained bound within isolated, economically 
poor areas. The inaccessibility of these districts offered a certain 
military advantage and enabled the Red Armies, with a large 
measure of support from the peasant population who formed into 
auxiliary partisan bands, to resist successfully over a period of years 
the repeated offensives of the Kuomintang. 

But this same isolation and inaccessibility created for them eco- 
nomic difficulties which they were powerless to overcome. By en- 
forcing a blockade the Kuomintang was able in the end to cut 
them off almost entirely from certain vital supplies: salt, food- 
stuffs, kerosene, medicines—to say nothing of military equipment, 
for which the Reds were dependent upon what they could seize 
from their enemies. Moreover, within the soviet districts themselves 
internal class contradictions provided constant struggles and difh- 
culties—against which the Communist Party, whose own agrarian 
land policies reflected these conflicts, was likewise powerless. The 
land of the landlords was confiscated and divided. The crushing 
burden of taxation was lifted and eased. But the chief advantage fell 
with a relentless inevitability to the rich peasants (independent 
small landholders with a small surplus) whose land was left un- 
touched, who continued to exploit agricultural laborers and poor 
peasants, and who managed to secure a dominant hold in the 
soviet administrative organs themselves. 

“Two-thirds of the government is in the hands of the rich peas- 
ants,” wrote a correspondent from the soviet districts in 1931.? Under 
the extreme pressure of the poor peasants upon whom they had to 
lean in the fight against the Kuomintang, the Communist Party 
sought to limit the rich peasants, at least politically. But hemmed 


® Party Construction. Shanghai, 8 March, 1931. 
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in by restricted boundaries, economic limitedness and the pres- 
sure of attacking Kuomintang forces, they were unable to solve 
these contradictions. In June, 1933, we read again: “A number of 
landlord and rich peasant elements still retain their authority and 
position in the villages. . . . In many places the land problem seems 
to be fully solved. But on closer scrutiny even landlords are found 
to have gotten land and the rich peasants still preserve their su- 
perior land.””° Facts proved stronger than party resolutions. 
_ the countrywide leadership and support of the peasants by a 

powerfully organized labor movement in the industrial cen- 
ters could have solved these problems, which were in essence the 
problems of the poor peasants and: agricultural laborers. But no 
such movement has existed in China throughout this period. The 
working class never recovered from the blows inflicted upon it in 
1927 and the Communist Party never pursued a policy which could 
have helped it recover. A class exhausted and laid prostrate by the 
destruction of its organizations (by the men it had been taught to 
regard as its own true-blue leaders!) could not respond to the call 
for insurrection and the establishment of a soviet power which have 
remained the essential pillars of Communist policy ever since 1928. 
The agrarian movement still had reserves to draw upon. It marched 
forward and the Communist Party rushed to march with it, leaving 
the working class to its own devices. The party, to be sure, in- 
scribed the name of the proletariat on its banners, which fluttered 
at the head of peasant armies. But there it remained, a hope, not 
an organized reality. 

By refusing in 1927 and ever since to recognize that the revolu- 
tionary period had come to an end and that the post- or inter- 
revolutionary period required transitional demands of a demo- 
cratic character to revive the mass movement, the Communist In- 
ternational erected new barriers in the path of China’s revolutionary 
development. 

The Communist Party has stubbornly maintained that the peas- 
ant Red Armies were “worker-peasant armies,” that the govern- 


* Lo Fu, “Class Struggles Under the Soviet Power.” Struggle, Juichin (Kiangsi), 
5 June, 1933. 
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ment organs which rose out of the agrarian revolution were 
“worker-peasant soviets.” The party, itself divorced from the pro- 
letariat, claimed that it was giving “proletarian leadership” to the 
nt movement. The gap between the relative development of 
the agrarian and labor movements has been filled in by the simple 
expedient of wish-fulfilling exaggerations in the party press. 

In matters of this kind a few digits more or less never seem to 
matter. Mif, the China “expert” of the Comintern, claimed in his 
preface to Sovieti v Kitat that 1,200,000 workers participated in strikes 
in China in the first half of 1932 alone.’* Creative memory was 
hard at work here, for the same “expert” a few months earlier had 
claimed exactly 1,110,170 strikers for the whole year!’* The most lib- 
eral possible estimate of the actual figure would be about 200,000,"* 
and the proportion of workers who could possibly have been under 
Communist leadership can be measured by the admission officially 
made, late in 1933, that “the membership of the Red trade unions 
in Kuomintang China has now been brought to over 10,000.”"* Even 
this is an empty boast. The impotence of the Communist Party in 
the face of the Japanese invasion these last four years is eloquent 
testimony to its complete isolation from the masses of workers, 
who have either been under the influence of the “yellow” unions of 
the Kuomintang or without any organization at all. 

The claim that the present armies are under “proletarian leader- 
ship” is supported by citation of the fact that workers have been 
sent out into the countryside from the cities to join and “lead” the 
peasants. Such individual proletarians, torn from their working 
class environment and shipped a thousand miles out into the midst 
of peasant masses, fall inexorably under the influence of their new 
peasant milieu. Cut off from the working class, they cannot be its 
leaders, and even less can they be the representatives of its leader- 
ship over a vast mass of peasants among whom they are but a 
tiny handful of hundreds. Communist critics of the official party 


" Sovieti v. Kitai. Moscow, 1934. (In Russian.) 
™P. Mif, “New Developments in the Revolutionary Crisis in China.” Communist 
International, 15 May, 1933. (In English.) 

* Cf. Professor Chen Ta’s labor review in China Year Book, 1933. 

“Kon Sin, “The Political Situation in China,” etc. Communist International, 
15 Sept., 1933. (In English.) 
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policies have pointed out that this practice not only does not give 
the peasants “proletarian leadership” (which could only come from 
the labor movement as a whole) but has served to deprive the pro- 
letariat itself of its most promising and advanced elements. These 
policies have meant the abandonment of the party work in the 
cities, and the fruits of these policies have now been written into 
history as a series of crushing defeats—not only for the Chinese 
peasants, but for the Chinese revolution as a whole. 

Lacking the cohesive and centralizing leadership of a powerful 
labor movement in the cities, the peasant armies were doomed to 
isolation and defeat. It was only a matter of time before the Kuo- 
mintang, unchallenged by labor, with an inexhaustible source of 
military supplies from the foreign powers, with the more effective 
use of the aviation arm and the application of shrewder military 
tactics, would drive the hard-fighting, hard-pressed peasant armies 
from their embattled territories. This was finally achieved, but not 
before the Kuomintang had marshaled an army of nearly half 
a million men and a fleet of more than 100 planes to cope with a 
force that never exceeded 100,000 men, armed only with rifles and 
machine guns. After four years of ceaseless campaigning, punctu- 
ated by heavy defeats for the Government, Chiang Kai-shek finally 
succeeded last November in driving the Red Armies from Kiangsi. 
Even at that, he did not succeed in exterminating the Red force, 
whose main body escaped through the Kuomintang cordon, staged 
a spectacular march across Hunan and Kweichow and at last re- 
ports was fighting desperately for its life in the Kweichow-Yunnan- 
Szechuan border region. 

What, then, are the perspectives? The Chinese “Soviet Republic” 
has been liquidated. Events, crushing and tragic from the Com- 
munist point of view, have laid the ghosts of a thousand propa- 
gandist myths. The Red Armies have fled into the mountain fast- 
nesses of the far west. The labor movement is more than ever 
prostrate in the cities, where, arrests and betrayals have destroyed 
much of what was left of the Communist Party apparatus. The 
Kuomintang, particularly Chiang Kai-shek, is politically and mili- 
tarily strengthened. 

Naturally, voices will not be wanting which will claim that these 
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facts prove that “Communism” is foreign to China and cannot take 
root there, that the Communists have had their try and have failed, 
proving China unfertile soil for “alien” doctrines. The official Com- 
munist Party, weaving new myths to replace the old, shows no signs 
of recognizing the causes underlying its repeated defeats. Its ap- 
paratus is shattered, its policies discredited, its predictions and claims 
exploded by the harsh march of events. 

But there are Chinese Communists who are not bound to re- 
vere the dogma of official Communist infallibility, who point out 
that a genuine working-class party, pursuing sound, Marxist, pro- 
letarian policies, has never yet existed in China. They declare that 
such a party must now be built, and have created its beginnings 
in their Communist League of China. They point out that while 
the peasant movement—and therefore the revolution—has suffered 
a serious setback, the social and economic contradictions in Chinese 
society have not been eradicated, and, in their view, cannot be 
eradicated under the existing regime. They point out that the peas- 
ant war will in smaller or larger degree continue to flare up in 
China, even if during the next lengthy period its banner is held 
aloft only by scattered guerrilla bands. They realize that the blun- 
ders of the pseudo-Communist leadership during these past fifteen 
years have created for them enormous objective obstacles which will 
require long years of struggle to overcome. Moreover, the ravages 
of the deepening economic crisis, pauperizing millions, narrowing 
the productive base and along with it the proletariat, increase their 
difficulties and bleaken the prospect. 

No less incumbent upon them, they say, but the more so, is 
the long, slow spade work of re-establishing the fighting organi- 
zations of the proletariat, uniting them in a revolutionary alliance 
with the peasantry and preparing for the future conjuncture of 
events, in China and abroad, which will enable them to embark 
on the road to power. 
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AMERICA: THE JELLYFISH OF THE PACIFIC 


NATHANIEL PEFFER 


i. 1s not only geographically that the United States is now 
a Pacific country. Politically, economically and historically as well 
its polarization is toward the Pacific. The evidence is plain. Theoreti- 
cal substantiation is unnecessary. The Stimson Doctrine, the refusal 
of naval parity to Japan and the massing of the fleet in Pacific 
waters all signify clearly enough that the Far East is destined to 
bear the impress of the American nation. 

What pattern will the impress take? To answer this question it is 
necessary to consider the internal social composition of the Ameri- 
can nation. An analysis of American society is more than an exer- 
cise for graduate students in the social sciences. It involves the de- 
terminants of America’s role in the Pacific area no less than those of 
America’s internal social evolution. What are the lines of social 
grouping in the United States? What are the relations between 
social groups? Where does power of decision lie, and where are 
the mainsprings of American action to be sought? 

The questions are more easily put than answered. Always con- 
fused and out of balance, the social composition of the United States 
has never been more confused than now. The key to the under- 
standing of America has always been the lack of class fixity; not as 
a result of any philosophy of democracy, but rather as the result 
of a continental expanse of rich and undeveloped territory and a 
time of technical and material progress. No class lines could remain 
fixed in a continent abounding in opportunities for the energetic 
and enterprising. The log-cabin-to-millionaire-palace saga, while gen- 
erally romanticized. also had a factual basis. The nineteenth century 
was a time of class mobility everywhere. In the United States it was 
nothing less than fluid. For this reason more than any other the 
radical and revolutionary ideologies originating in Europe, out of 
European social conditions, fell on deaf ears in America. They 
were not relevant. They were stated in an alien social language. 
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To any observer only moderately open-eyed it is clear that there 
has been a steadily increasing social stratification in the United 
States since the beginning of the twentieth century. Class divisions 
are hardening. They are still far from rigid, especially by reason of 
the flux created by war-time prosperity and the post-war boom. 
Yet, it may be said, actuarially it becomes easier to predict at birth 
the stratum in which the individual will die. It is not yet possible, 
however, to postulate the interests of clearly defined groups, or their 
loyalties or responses to social stimuli, It is not yet possible to dis- 
tinguish group motivations or group attitudes. Nor are groups 
aware of their distinctive motivations and attitudes, or even that there 
are reasons for particularistic motivations and attitudes. In other 
words, American society is still a classless society in social operation, 
even if not in the facts of economic evolution. 

In anything that affects economic interest the line of authority 
is direct and clear; but only in so far as economic interest has to be 
satisfied. There is a ruling class in America of course, but it is 
cohesive only in so far as its monetary advantage is involved. For 
the rest, it is internally disparate, in tastes, opinions, values, prin- 
ciples and code of conduct differing as much within itself as from 
those without. Many of the financial and industrial oligarchy have 
intellectually more in common with small shopkeepers and salesmen 
than with others of the oligarchy. In all those spheres of conduct 
not having to do with financial return, they take common action 
with the shopkeepers and salesmen. Certainly they read the same 
books, enjoy the same plays, share the same stock of beliefs and 
solemnly recite the same political platitudes. 

The actions of a closely knit aristocracy are predictable. They are 
determined by tradition as well as by economic interest; perhaps 
tradition is a crystallization of old economic interest. The radiations 
of an aristocracy down through the lower strata of the population 
can be traced. Since the passing of feudalism and more particularly 
since the industrial revolution the middle classes not only have 
trenched on the power and perquisites of the aristocracy, but have 
been almost decisive in determining opinion. For the last seventy- 
five years, it may be said, the beliefs of the upper middle classes 
have been the formative beliefs in Europe. Their sanction has been 
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indispensable to collective action. The traditions of the aristocracy 
had become a thing apart, an embellishment if not merely a pic- 
turesque survival. They were no longer determinant. Even the 
English aristocracy, the most virile in Europe, while assimilating 
some of the middle classes, was also itself being assimilated in social 
attitude by the middle classes. 


- aristocracy there has never been in America, of course. The 
nearest approach to one was in the old slave South, but even then 
it was confined to a small planter class, it was narrowly sectional and 
its influence was negligible. It stood for not much more than an 
expansive way of material life. There is no aristocracy now. 
The other end of the scale also is lacking. There is no peasantry or 
proletariat. There are poor farmers and poor urban industrial work- 
ers, but they have neither the sense of finality nor the psychology of 
a peasantry and proletariat, neither the security and dignity of the 
peasantry nor the hopelessness and degradation of the proletariat. 
Escape has not been closed to them. In actuality many do rise to a 
higher level and all of them think they will. It is still true, even if 
fantastic, that the unskilled machine-tender thinks of himself as a 
potential magnate. And as long as it is possible for him to think so, 
even if it is impossible for his fancies to materialize, there can be 
no proletariat. There will be no class consciousness, There will not 
even be a virile labor movement. It is not only the social backward- 
ness of the American employer class, though socially backward it 
is—by comparison with directors of American corporations Stanley 
Baldwin and Winston Churchill are social revolutionaries—that 
explains the feebleness of the American labor movement. The 
American worker still sees no reason why he should label himself 
“worker.” Is he not a worker only transitorily? 

There is a middle class, but it can be so designated only because 
it is neither extremely rich nor extremely poor. Its only distinguish- 
ing mark is an income in the middle ranges. It has not even as 
much cohesiveness as the plutocracy, since it is not sure enough even 
where its economic interests lie. It happens not to be rich, though 
it hopes and, probably in the majority, expects to be, and it happens 
not to be poor. But it does not act to protect its position; it does not 
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know how to do so. It is essentially a class without a basis and 
therefore a class without ideas, without purposes, without program. 
That which has made Europe cohere socially and culturally for the 
last hundred years is lacking in the United States. The consistency 
which a compact, conscious bourgeoisie gave Europe in the nine- 
teenth century is also lacking. Aside from an income in the middle 
ranges, the American middle class is characterized only by an 
amorphous optimism, a certainty of progress in undefined terms, 
an incredible naiveté and a passionate fidelity to phrases—the 
phrases of the “constructive” business men if conservative, or of the 
professional but jejune “idealists” if liberal. The difference is only 
one of words. There is no reality in either. 

The middle class is now in a state of growing pains, and intellec- 
tual puberty is a time of unaccountable strains and dislocations no 
less than physical puberty. It is also pre-eminently a time of callow- 
ness, and the American middle class was never so ineffectual as now. 
The “constructive” and “practical” were never so hollow as now, the 
“idealistic” never so insipid. More particularly is the liberalism of 
the liberal middle class flatulent, for all its grandiloquence. When 
the world was soft and simple, the world of McKinley and the 
first Roosevelt, midde class ineffectualness mattered little. A time 
of natural expansion and material progress offered shelter against 
follies and indulgences for the futile. Internally America was fool- 
proof. It could not help growing rich and powerful. Externally it 
was safe. An ocean on each border gave it an isolation in which 
there was security if not grandeur. 

The world is no longer soft and simple, and now ineffectualness 
matters. Beginning without the post-war exhaustion of Europe and 
with advantages which Europe never possessed, America has met 
the economic depression more helplessly than Europe. From 1929 
to 1933 it lay inert in a paralysis of inanition. Since 1933 it has been 
in a flurry of motions on a dead point—inert in actuality. Here 
the middle class, more particularly the liberal middle class, has been 
conspicuously, palpably futile. The New Deal offered ground on 
which to take a vigorous and unyielding stand. Had the intellectual 
and liberal middle class been resolute, the New Deal could have 
been a point of departure for advance to a new social and economic 
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position—to that middle ground between pre-war Wall Street and 
Moscow that all liberals profess to seek. Assuming that there js 
such an area and that it is tenable, it could have been won only 
by treading down some if not many of the special privileges and 
prerogatives of the possessing class, only by imposing restrictions 
on property and profit, to change the figure—that is to say, only by 
carrying out the announced purposes of the New Deal. But the 
intellectual, liberal middle class, still clinging to its fidelity to 
phrases, whooped paeans to the phrases in which the New Deal 
was announced and let the purposes of the New Deal be quietly 
and firmly nullified. Pre-war Wall Street is now Wall Street carry- 
ing a hymnbook. Beyond that, all is as it was in our economic order, 


a better illustration is to be found in those activities having 
to do with international relations, and best found in the com- 
plex of issues called the Far Eastern problem. Among the incon- 
gtuities of the American response to the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria was this: that the clamor for official measures to stop 
Japan emanated, not from the professional militarists, not from the 
diplomats, not from the great financiers—all the groups that, ac- 
cording to the radical and pacifist ideology, make wars—but from 
the articulate liberals and intellectuals, including those who are 
pacifist by profession. As a matter of fact, the groups usually held 
to blame for wars were either conspicuously silent or cautious, some 
among them actually disapproving of the strong stand that the 
American Government was taking. It was the liberal intellectual 
who called for strong measures. He did not want war, of course; 
he only wanted the American Government to bring about that which 
can be brought only by force, namely, to impose its wili on another 
Government. 

Now, this was more than a misapprehension of a specific issue. 
It was a misapprehension of the world we live in, a feeble and 
specious weltanschauung. The intellectual liberal had been taken in 
by all the ringing phrases of the post-war movement against war. 
He was so captivated by words (just as later he was captivated by 
the phraseology of the New Deal) that he did not notice the nulli- 
fication of every article of the laws in which the movement against 
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war was codified. As a matter of fact, he was less interested in pre- 
venting war than in enunciating grand new ideals, for by the 
verbiage of rhetorical idealism his self-esteem had traditionally 
achieved growth. In it his soul had found comfort. What was in- 
volved in the Manchurian conflict was, to the intellectual liberal, the 
Kellogg Pact as a form of words, rather than as one of a series 
of the moves that constitute diplomatic, economic and international 
political strategy in the eastern hemisphere. 

In the years in which the Far Eastern conflict was in the making, 
the years in which American entanglement was becoming in- 
extricable, the intellectual! liberal contented himself with sounding the 
idealism of American aims in the Pacific—ignoring incidentally 
all American history. At the time when Chinese nationalism was 
accelerating the movement of the Far Eastern conflict to a crisis, 
the middle-class liberal did not either insist on a serious effort to 
eliminate the cause of the conflict—the old struggle for paramountcy 
in China—or demand that America withdraw from the conflict. He 
did not insist on a multilateral withdrawal of infringements on 
China’s sovereignty, thus putting all foreign powers on the same 
plane vis-4-vis China and giving Japan no legitimate motive for 
advancing its own interests over those of other powers while it could. 
He contented himself with ringing declarations of America’s tradi- 
tional “friendship” for China—not even demanding that extra- 
territoriality be renounced as a token of friendship. He was unaware 
that such elements as economic rivalries entered into the Far Eastern 
conflict or that the issue turned on any other consideration than the 
idealism or lack of idealism of other nations. 

He is still unaware that America’s interest in the Far East has 
any other motivation than its desire to see justice prevail, or that 
the Open Door doctrine has any relation to America’s economic 
advantage. And he is still unaware that war is the consequence of 
anything else than lack of high-mindedness; wherefore his devotion 
to the letter of treaties. Nowhere else in the world is the peace move- 
ment so widespread, so devoted and so vocal as in the United 
States. Nowhere else is it so futile. And in the United States it is 
almost exclusively a middle-class movement, illustrative of the spirit, 
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the objectives, the procedure and the role of the middle class jn 
American life. 

Economically, American society is no longer in a flux. It is crys. 
tallizing. In all other respects it is still in flux. It has now neither 
the advantage of a classless society nor the advantage of a directed 
society, one in which power and authority are vested in a single 
group. The financial and industrial oligarchy has no sense of re- 
sponsibility outside the realm of activity conducing to profitable 
business. It would not know how to exercise responsibility if re- 
sponsibility were vested in it; if, that is, the inhibitions of loyalty to 
the letter of a Constitution (drafted for an agrarian society) were 
removed and the realities of modern life accepted. Abolish the 
forms of democracy tomorrow and give all power to those who 
make up the directorate of large banks and corporations: they would 
not know what to do with it once they had given attention to such 
matters as lowering taxes on high incomes, reducing wages, elim- 
inating restraints on monopoly, and so on. They would not be in- 
terested in doing anything with their power aside from such mat- 
ters. They are not a class, but a number of individuals sharing the 
common characteristic of great wealth. 

Of the working class it is needless to speak. If after five years of 
unemployment or subsistence wages or charity it is still psycho- 
logically unprepared to demand unionization and collective bargain- 
ing, it cannot be counted a factor of any importance in any measur- 
able period of time. It, too, is not a class but a number of individuals 
sharing the common characteristic of poverty or, at the best, in- 
security. Not for a generation will the American workers have 
reached the point at which British labor, for example, had arrived in 
1914. 

The middle class also is not a class. It still echoes the plutocracy, 
while telling the beads of the early American democracy. And where 
it has become inimical to the first and perhaps questioning about 
the second, it finds escape in a formless, meaningless, verbalistic 
liberalism which it calls idealism. Given what remains of the mech- 
anism of representative government and the tradition of democracy, 
it could still make itself felt—if it had convictions or even a sense 
of its own interest. But it still does not know what to have convic- 
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its i i hat it has any interest. But 
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CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE LITERATURE: 
A FOREIGNER’S VIEW 


GLENN W. 


j prose literature today falls into four groups, called 
by the Japanese jun bungei (pure literature), puro bungei (pro- 
letarian literature), taishu bungei (mass literature) and tsuzoku 
bungei (popular literature). Of these, “popular literature” is the 
name applied to the long stories of contemporary life that discuss 
social problems without any particular literary pretensions. They 
run serially in the newspapers and women’s magazines. Much of 
their material derives directly from the daily news columns. “Mass 
literature” is the direct offspring of the kodan, the historical ro- 
mance of the old story-tellers’ halls. It is full of armor, castles, feudal 
vendettas and swords, especially swords. The colorful old kadbuki 
drama on the legitimate stage and the sword-play school of talkies 
on the screen use the same material. The so-called masses (which 
means almost everybody) delight in it. Old spy and new detective 
stories are naturally grouped with this class. It is modern Japan's 
“literature of escape.” Through it, tired moderns can go back for 
a time to the idealized romance of old Japan. It is the life-blood of 
several popular magazines. 

“Proletarian literature” is written by working people and their 
intellectual sympathizers and deals with factories, tenements, strikes, 
laborers, farmers, policemen and prisons. It has been largely an ex- 
posé literature motivated by a definite Marxist purpose. Government 
suppression has all but killed its special magazines. “Pure litera- 
ture” is all the rest. Just before it got its last name, it was the “new 
literature,” taking much of its material from the cafés, dance halls 
and ultra-modern life of the young bobbed and waved class. It is 
strictly up-to-date, pseudo-scientific and sexy, and strives to be liter- 
ary and psychological. Most of it comes out in the literary pages of 
national reviews, which still print some proletarian literature. 
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This brief characterization of the four schools of literature covers 
roughly fiction, drama and criticism. There remains the poetry, which 
naturally has to do with miscanthus plumes in the moonlight, 
gnarled pines on rocky shores, and laughing and longing hearts. 
But into it, too, have penetrated railway trains, ice houses, factory 
smoke and everything that the prose literature is compounded of. 
The poetry is written mainly in three forms, the traditional old 
thirty-one syllable verses that were of Japan’s first literature, the 
seventeen syllable bits that grew out of them and reached distinc- 
tion in the work of Basho at the end of the seventeenth century, 
and a modern imitation of Western verse in which the syllabifica- 
tion runs usually to the fives and sevens that have always made 
poetry in Japan. The new poetry never has come to seem really 
Japanese, whereas the two old forms are so much a part of the na- 
tion that they are attempted by nearly everybody, and there are 
hundreds of small magazines printing them monthly. 

The latest yearbook of the Japanese Authors’ Association lists 
the names of 637 writers. These men and women publish their 
work in the 11,860 newspapers of the land (of which 1,179 are 
dailies), the 837 principal magazines handled by the big book shops, 
and the 2,652 volumes classed as literary out of the total of 16,473 
books published annually. These figures are taken from recent 
Japanese newspaper annuals. The total given for books, pamphlets 
and leaflets is 24,025. Of these the largest number is listed under 
education (2,727), the next largest under literature (as above), 
the third under textbooks (1,948), the fourth under economics and 
finance (1,128), the fifth under household (1,120), the sixth under 
religion (1,045), and so on through some twenty categories. In 
books and magazines, as in foreign trade totals, the balance is 
against Japan, imports being 1,531,506 volumes and exports 1,383,137 
volumes, Among the large publishing countries of the world, Japan 
claims second place, putting Soviet Russia first. 

The most noticeable tendency since the outbreak of the Man- 
churian struggle in 1931 and Japan’s later withdrawal from the 
League, has been toward books of a patriotic, nationalistic, fascist 
and warlike nature. Books on war with the United States and Soviet 
Russia principally, and even with England, became so chauvinistic 
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for a while that in January and February, 1934, they were made the 
subject of criticism in both houses of the Diet, since which tim 


they have been more carefully censored. Books still continue ~{§) Th 
come out on naval strength, economic advance and “the crisis oj J not ¢ 
and ’36.” A new craze of a nationalistic and yet partly un. camp 
worldly nature is for books on Buddhism, the best selling book of) The 
the year 1934 being a collection of lectures on the sutras, which sold JF) kuna 
51,000 copies. Journalists, referring to this tendency, speak of the “age JH letari 
of incense.” Many other discussions of Buddhist doctrine and two the | 
different lives of Sakya Muni the Buddha have met with success, JF? exclu 
Though there has been much talk of a revival, too, in literature, © silent 
nothing extraordinary has come of it. Government took a hand tw some 
the extent of sending Naoki Sanjugo, one of the most popular taishu JF) and 
writers, to Shanghai to write up his country’s prowess there. One of J ware 
the departments held preliminary conferences with Naoki and ff) of R 
others with a view to organizing an Academy of Letters, and several 
popular writers were invited by the army to witness and describe the je 
great military manoeuvres in eastern Japan toward the end of F ~~ * 
1934. Of war writing, however, by literary men, there has been sur. & aesth 
prisingly little. A memorial exhibition of relics connected with the J ‘°P'“ 
lives of many deceased writers of new Japan was held in Tokyo. f°: 
Several new literary magazines, at least two of which are still being wae 
published regularly, were started, two literary prizes were established ie 
and several of the better magazines made diligent efforts to bring a 
to light new writers. Orders for a cheap edition of the short stories nH 
of Akutagawa Ryunosuke, a brilliant young writer of sardonic tales nai 
who committed suicide in 1927, reached 20,000. cial 
Among new books, the best sellers were Yokomitsu Riichi’ aims 
Monsho, or The Crest, a long novel about an unsuccessful inventor, F , ce 
the critics’ choice for the year, together with Tanizaki Junichiro’ Th 
Shunkinsho, or Notes on the Life of Shunkin, a romantic account grow 
of the abnormal life of a beautiful blind music teacher of feudal FF the F 
Osaka, the choice of the critics for the preceding year, and Yame FF stitut 
moto Yuzo’s Onna no Issho, or A Woman's Life, a long social novel F) West 
by the dramatist and novelist who has come to be known as Japan's FF Edo, 
leading feminist, and many books of essays. Some critics say that FP of tr: 
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= the general fondness for essays is a sign of a period at the end of 

its cycle. 

This last is good proletarian criticism. Of the books listed above, 

not one is by a proletarian, whereas just before the Manchurian ‘ 
> campaign, the outstanding books were nearly all by Marxist writers, 

= The Cannery Boat by Kobayashi Takiji and Sunless Town by To- 

> kunaga Naoshi attracting the widest attention. From 1925 on, the pro- 

) \etarian writers had led the literary world. They had begun to fill 

F the literary pages of the nation’s best magazines almost to the 

) exclusion of the old conservative writers. But today they are almost 

® silent, some because they are dead, some because they are in prison, 

© some because they have found it expedient or desirable to retract, 

Sand some because there is, of compulsion, no market for their 

© wares. The great domestic fear now is the neighboring communism 

of Russia. 


| on stamping out of the proletarians has brought many old con- 
© 1 servative writers back into the magazines. Some of them are 
) aesthetes and some of them naturalists. Among the critics, recent 


» ings and heart searchings written by proletarians who have repented 
in jails and been released, the best of them perhaps by the only new 
writer who has aroused general interest, Shimaki Kensaku, and 
“dynamic stories,” tales of strong active characters which seem to have 
| appeared in reaction to oppressive fascist tendencies distasteful to the 
liberal intellectuals. Funahashi Seiichi leads the “spirit of activity” 
movement with recent French ideas. The social and international 
troubles of the last few years have aroused, too, a longing for a 
new romanticism, which is being championed by Hayashi Fusao, 
a clever young proletarian now in prison. 

The tremendous literary mill suggested by all this has been the 
growth of little more than fifty years. For the first ten years after 
the Restoration of 1868 Japan was too busy breaking down the in- 
stitutions of feudalism and setting up the new institutions of the 
West to turn out much in the way of literature. Humorists of old 
Edo, like Kanagaki Robun, were getting a good deal of fun out 
of transition Tokyo and its new introductions from the West; play- 
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wrights like Kawatake Mokuami, who were attached to old the- 
aters—the only things in Edo that went on comparatively un- 
disturbed for a while as the storm of modernism swept in—were 
writing (but not publishing) the nearest thing to real literature the 
times could boast; while dyed-in-the-wool moderns like Fukuzawa 
Yukichi were turning out educational books on Western science, 
economics, geography and what-not in a feverish effort to make of 
easy-going human cogs in the old feudal machine money-conscious, 
logical-minded competitors for the capitalist West. All books were 
block printed on thin paper and bound in the old Japanese way. 

The second ten years found a tremendous interest in liberalism 
and government, caused in part by the victory of commoners in 
a modern army against rebel samurai forces in Kyushu. Ambitious 
young politicians translated English political novels and wrote imi- 
tations. These novels were not exactly literature, but they were the 
beginnings of a new tendency, the wholesale taking over of West- 
ern material and the Western manner for literary purposes. 

But there was no definite discussion of what a novel should be 
until 1885, when Tsubouchi Shoyo, a young graduate in politics and 
economics of the school that later became Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, published Shosetsu Shinzui, or Essence of the Novel, and gave 
the current English idea of what constituted a novel. He also pub- 
lished a novel, Shosei Katagi, or Student Traits, in illustration of 
his thesis, but it is hardly a good model, being a very old-fashioned- 
sounding account of the convivial moments of the university stu- 
dents of his day, many of his characters being more or less true 
pictures of men who later became prominent in national life. It was, 
however, an effort at genuine realism. Later Tsubouchi turned to 
the stage and, while lecturing at Waseda University, translated all 
of Shakespeare, wrote many dramas of his own, led the movement 
for a new stage in Japan and contributed a large part of his literary 
earnings to a museum of the drama established in his honor. He died 
at the age of seventy-seven, on February 27th this year, the papers 
soon reporting that his friends had declined for him a posthumous 
decoration of the first class. This was the first offer of the kind 
ever made to a Japanese author. 


During Tsubouchi’s lifetime, Japan moved away from a litera- 
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ture degenerate or fantastically moralistic into a literature that up 
to this day must still be called largely alien. But it is alien only in 
the sense that the modern Japanese in his foreign clothes is himself 
alien to much that his father was. Whereas Japan’s prominent mod- 
ern authors, practically without exception, know some foreign lan- 
guage and have studied at first hand some admired European or 
American, and whereas all of them are eager students of the litera- 
ture of the West, at least in translation, the public for which they 
write is mostly of a generation that can no longer sift accurately the 
old from the new. In other words, the world norm has been reached, 
in literature as in many other things. There is a large backward 
drag still, but modern schools and journalism and material de- 
velopment have now made it a minor factor in the country’s spir- 
itual life. 

Western literature came to Japan at a time when the country 
had drifted away from such realistic work as the aristocratic Genji 
Monogatari of the tenth century and Saikaku’s merchant-class novels 
of the seventeenth century. But with its strong racial consciousness, 
Japan turned back to such works in the effort to naturalize the 
methods of the West. And it went to work to build up a new 
language, combining the old written and spoken languages and 
modifying the mixture with the grammatical peculiarities and vo- 
cabularies of Western languages. Translation has played a tre- 
mendous part in this development. A few religious and secular 
books had been translated into Japanese as far back as the coming 
of the Portuguese missionaries in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
But since the Restoration of Meiji in 1868, practically every outstand- 
ing book of the Western nations has been turned into Japanese, and 
today no literary hit of any country goes more than a month or 
two without translation in Japan. 

This constant effort to express Western thoughts exactly in Jap- 
anese has been greatly advanced by the development of great news- 
papers, and today Japanese is a fluent medium, capable of meeting 
any demand made on it. One publishing house now boasts that it is 
putting out a dictionary much larger than the great Oxford. Since 
it is to include all Japonized Western and Chinese words used in 
the country, as well as all Japanese dialectical variants, and is now, 
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on the eighth phonetic syllable of the forty-seven with which the 
language is written, in its eighth 650-page volume, of four columns 
to the page, the publishers would seem to be telling no more than 
the truth. 

The development of Japanese literature since Tsubouchi pub. 
lished his discussion and example of the modern novel has included 
some very accurate translations from the Russian and three novels 
in the Russian manner by Hasegawa Futabatei, together with the 
romantic and stylistic work of the school of Ozaki Koyo, called the 
Genyusha or Friends of the Ink-slab, and the idealistic novels of 
Koda Rohan. Mori Ogai’s translations of European literature from 
the German, and his original work in the German manner, and 
the romantically humanistic writings of Kitamura Tokoku and his 
school added another element, as did the throw-back to old top- 
knotted samurai stories in the work of Murakami Namiroku and 
the “idea novels” of Izumi Kyoka, which followed the dawning of 
a strong sense of individuality, after the war with China in 1894-5, 
The poignant “darker side” novels of Hirotsu Ryuro, the psychologi. 
cal short stories of the poetically melancholy girl Higuchi Ichiyo, 
and the social novels of Uchida Roan represent one contributory 
tendency, and the household novels of Tokutomi Roka and the 
country-life novels of Goto Chugai another. The later, more realistic 
novels of Koyo and Rohan, and the later weird romanticisin of 
Kyoka, like the naturalistic but still romantic short stories of Kuni- 
kida Doppo, may be grouped with the long novels of Shimazaki 
Toson, the extremely naturalistic stories and novels of Tayama 
Katai and Tokuda Shusei’s unadorned, naturalistic novels of medi- 
ocre lower middle-class life, and so may the pessimistic and nihilistic 
naturalism of Masamune Hakucho. 

The poetic, loitering-through-life novels of Natsume Soseki came 
as a reaction to the extreme naturalism that had grown up after 
the war with Russia. The hedonistic stories of Nagai Kafu and the 
aesthetic and abnormal stories of Tanizaki Junichiro connect on 
the one hand with the romanticism of Suzuki Miekichi and Ogawa 
Mimei and on the other with the Tolstoyan stories of the human- 
istic Shirakaba group, led by Mushakoji Saneatsu. The intellectual 
plays and stories of the Imperial University admirers of Natsume, 
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Kikuchi Kan and Akutagawa Ryunosuke may be contrasted and 
compared with the highly stylistic stories of the new impressionist 
group headed by Yokomitsu Riichi. Then came the plain and truth- 

revealing stories of the large proletarian groups, largely followed . 
by young men who had been turned by the complexities of society 
to a search for release in what was popularly called “nonsense, 
exoticism and grotesquery” and later in a bigger and more satisfying 
“pure literature.” The profits and renown, on the other hand, went 
mostly to such successful “mass” writers as Osaragi Jiro, and such 
prolific producers of the “popular novel” as the later Kikuchi Kan. 


_ a catalogue attempts to cover, almost at a breath, a very wide 
and hotly-contested field, and naturally leaves out the names of 
many more or less important champions, but it shows in general 
a fairly constant growth in Japanese literature toward greater truth- 
fulness to life in every detail, and a deeper insight into the minds 
; of the people who live in the actual world of our time. Of the 
writers mentioned, many are now dead. Koda Rohan, the oldest of 
those still alive, whose work always maintained a high tone, has 
given up novel writing. Shimazaki Toson, in his sixty-third year, 
is now publishing serially a very long novel telling how the Restora- 
tion of Meiji came to the secluded mountain district in Shinshu 
where he was born, to Tokyo where he went as a boy, and to all 
Japan. His writing has always been personal, meticulous in style 
and of an elevated tone. He is remarkable in that he was the first 
man in Japan to make the new Western-style verse really popular; 
then, suddenly turning from poetry to novel writing, he became the 
leader of the new naturalism, always with a tinge of the old poetry 
in his prose. 

Izumi Kyoka, who started with the Genyusha group and wrote 
early social novels and later weird tales, still publishes a little but 
is no longer prominent. Tokuda Shusei, now in his sixty-fourth 
year, experienced a rejuvenation about the year 1927 and has ever 
} since occupied a prominent place in the magazines, with his plain 
stories of unhappy people. Masamune Hakucho still writes pessimis- 
tic novels, but is most prominent today as the sanest of the literary 
critics, Nagai Kafu this year stepped to the fore with a story called 
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Hikage no Hana, or Flowers that Bloom in the Shade, a picture of 
the darker side of sex life in Japan. Its popularity is perhaps to be 
explained in part by the fact that national policy makes strong inde. 
pendent writing virtually impossible. 

Tanizaki Junichiro stands in the peculiar position of one who 
has devoted himself whole-heartedly to the steady production of 
literature of a romantic beauty and abnormal ugliness that has a 
wide appeal. Suzuki Miekichi now devotes most of his time to the 
publication of a juvenile magazine, and Ogawa Mimei, after once 
joining the proletarians, is now writing children’s stories. Mushakoji 
Saneatsu, after a falling off in output, has this year come back with 
a popular life of the Buddha. He was the great Tolstoyan who went 
the length of starting a utopian village down in Kyushu, and living 
there at least partly by the sweat of his brow for years. He is of 
noble family. 

Kikuchi Kan is the king of the literary men of Japan. Beginning 
with short stories, mostly historical, and going on to write a remark- 
able series of short plays, he turned to magazine publishing, work- 
ing in the interests of writers in general and writing long popular 
novels. He is a man of remarkable energy and strong personality, 
and has been the great encourager of young writers. Of his brood, 
the greatest is Yokomitsu Riichi, a man who gained his first promi- 
nence as the leader of the new impressionists, later became a pro- 
letarian, then took to writing long literary novels, and is now pro- 
claiming a belief in the possibility of popularizing a novel without 
making it unliterary, a fact which goes a good way toward proving 
his increasing fame. Osaragi Jiro is perhaps the most popular of a 
group of twenty or more well-known “mass writers.” He has a 
university education, was once an official in the Foreign Office, and 
now has his hands full keeping up with the orders of publishers 
eager to purvey his thrilling tales of the good old days when men 
were what you will. 

The question is often asked, whether Japanese writers are today 
turning out anything comparable to the best that the rest of the 
world produces. The answer is probably “Yes.” They are handi- 
capped by the use of a language known by but few people outside 
their own country. But with a thousand-year-old background of 
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good writing and an apprenticeship of fifty years in Western ways of 
thought and expression, they are in a position to do excellent 
work. The two things against them are the demands of a very 
rapidly producing journalistic publishing world, and the ose 
tions of a censorship that works constantly for its ideal of politica 
and social harmlessness in literature. But the essential soul of ie 
in Japan is what it is elsewhere, and Japan is today just as likely 
to produce a book of worldwide interest as any other nation. 


2 
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RECONSTRUCTION AFTER REVOLUTION: 
KIANGSI PROVINCE AND THE CHINESE NATION 


G. E. Taytor 


ye is much truth in the statement made by Mr. Peake in 
the December 1934 issue of Paciric Arrairs, that Chinese nationalism js 
taking on a new form. “The Chinese people,” he says, “are seeking to 
build up a spirit of economic nationalism which will permit them to carry 
out national programs of economic reconstruction in the face of capitalistic 
individualism and provincial sectionalism.” In other words there is a 
growing emphasis on “unification by reconstruction” rather than “unifi- 
cation by force.” It is undoubtedly true that the loss of Manchuria has 
had much to do with this change in attitude, but to explain everything 
by the Manchurian incident would be to leave out another very im- 
portant factor. Not only has the Communist revolution had deep and 
lasting effects on Chinese policy, but it is in Kiangsi province, where 
the Communists had their capital, that the new Government program 
is being chiefly put into practice. 

General Chiang himself has stated that he is not in favor of a Fascist 
state or of personal dictatorship, but it would be true to say that he has 
great personal influence on the Provincial Government of Kiangsi and 
that the new state will have certain Fascist characteristics. Great energy, 
enthusiasm and pressure are being put into this highly subsidized 
province, and much is being expected of both Government and people. 
In an area larger than that of England and Wales combined, with a 
population of over twenty millions, an experiment in political and 
economic reconstruction has been undertaken on a scale which means 
that, for good or for ill, Kiangsi today is the surest guide to what 
China will be in the future. 

Much therefore depends on the outcome of the Kiangsi experiment. 
Why was this province chosen as the heart of the new nation? Partly no 
doubt because here the need for reconstruction, after the Communist 
revolution had practically destroyed the economic life of the province, 
was greatest and most apparent. A clean sweep made possible a clean 
start. Kiangsi also is far from the coast, away from foreign influences, and 
admirably located if there should be any trouble between Nanking and 
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Kuangtung or Kuangsi. The enormous energy of the Communists, 
finally, had brought about on the part of its opponents, a constructive 
zeal and political activity born of fear and the necessity for self-preserva- 
tion. It was here, for sheer military reasons, that the Government first 
changed its attitude toward the people. The Government troops were 
severely disciplined, money was paid for provisions and local labor, im- 
plements and food were rushed into the recovered areas, districts near 
the fighting line were organized into the Pao Chia system and the 
people themselves aided the Government in suppressing the Communist 
spy system. Without the cooperation of the local people the victory 
over Communism in Kiangsi would have been impossible. 

The most impressive thing in Kiangsi today is the personality of 
Chiang Kai-shek. His driving force permeates every branch of the ad- 
ministration and encourages definite tendencies which are apparent in 
the military organization of the Provincial Government, in the loyalty 
of its members to Chang himself, in the Civic Training of Nanchang 
citizens, the Special Type Education, the New Life Movement and the 
general organization of the people. The governor of the province, who 
is young and active, received his military training in Japan. The per- 
sonnel of the Provincial Government includes both Japanese and Ameri- 
can trained men, and the influence of the former is probably dominant. 

On the other hand, the work of the National Economic Council, 
which is entirely in the field of economic reconstruction, is largely, if 
not entirely, in the hands of American returned students. Although the 
men who have been trained in these two countries work together and 
do not by any means form two opposing groups, yet it would be only 
natural to expect that both in outlook and approach they differ as pro- 
foundly as the countries in which they received so much of their educa- 
tion. One is tempted, but not perhaps with complete fairness, to illustrate 
these differences by reference to the dissimilar methods and aims of the 
Provincial Government and the National Economic Council. 

The spread of Communism, and the struggle against it, have shown 
two things very clearly; the lack of political organization among the 
people and the desperate economic conditions which provided the Red 
armies with so many recruits and so much sympathy, at first, for their 
cause. Hence the double-headed Government policy of political organiza- 
tion along military lines and economic reconstruction according to Na- 
tional Economic Council methods. 

The most permanent and dominant element to be considered in Kiangsi 
is the Provincial Government. “Organization of the people” is the order 
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of the day. Below the Governor, who is a Japanese trained military man, 
there is the Provincial Committee, mainly composed of heads of de. 
partments. Below them there are nine super-magistrates, each of whom 
controls about nine Asien or counties. The hsien, which is under a magis. 
trate, is again divided into about ten ch’u or districts, each of which 
is under a so-called ch’u chang, who is appointed from above and carries 
out the orders of the hsien magistrate. At this point, the provincial system 
meets the representative system, that is, the organizations of the pao and 
chia, The chia consists of ten houses and the pao of ten chia. A pao 
chang, or pao leader, and a chia leader are elected by the people in each 
unit. These elected officers, however, take their orders from the ch’y 
chang, whenever the Provincial Government sends out specific instruc. 
tions. Under the influence of Chiang Kai-shek, who until last year had 
his military headquarters in Nanchang, the whole administration has 
been infused with new life and energy, and brought into line with the 
Government’s changed attitude toward the people. 

In practice the new administration is being built up to some extent in 
the Magistrates’ Training School, which gives a two months’ course to 
magistrates, their understaff and ch’u chang. Out of about 250 men in 
this school, which is situated in Nanchang, over two thirds already 
hold office. The heads of the school, who are great admirers of Mussolini 
and Hitler, emphasize the importance of military training, which con. 
sumes 20 per cent of the time of the students. Moral lectures take up 20 
per cent, hsien government takes 4o per cent, and discussion, which helps 
in developing an esprit de corps, takes up the other 20 per cent of the 
hundred hours of formal training. The aim of the school is to make the 
magistrate a soldier who can organize the people, and the ch’u chang 
an obedient subordinate in this work. The ch’u chang was formerly, 
according to law, elected by the people, but military necessity and policy 
have forced him into the ranks of the Government. 


p igos military discipline which is coming into civil administration is also 
extended to the police force. This has raised the status of the police 
so much that a policeman will reprove a soldier who publicly mistreats 
the common people. It is important to point out in this respect that such 
breaches of discipline by soldiers are not very common now, and hardly 
ever occur in the national army of Chiang Kai-shek, which is officered 
by sons of reasonably prosperous citizens. The flower of this army is 
the growing body of young air pilots, who are drawn from sound middle- 
class families and can therefore be trusted by the Government in its 
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fight with Communism. From the great flying fields of Nanchang and 
Nancheng, built largely by forced labor, it will be much easier than it 
formerly was to control the province. 

The Provincial Government is not only developing the machinery of 
the new state, it is also controlling propaganda, or what may be called 
the processes of “psychological manipulation.” In spite of the absence of 
legal safeguards for the individual and of representative institutions, 
which might have blocked the way for a brief period, there are genuine 
difficulties in the way of the idea of the totalitarian state, if that be the 
real aim of the Government. Illiteracy, ignorance, impoverishment, and 
a lack of training in habits of organization or of appreciation of the 
duties of the modern state, are some of the things that are recognized 
as obstacles. 

To meet this situation Government propaganda spreads out from the 
capital at Nanchang to the most recently recaptured areas. In the capital 
itself the Bureau of Education has completed three quarters of a one- 
year scheme of civic training by which one representative of every 
family in the city is to undergo a three months’ course of instruction. 
Every Sunday morning for three hours, citizens are gathered together 
in several groups of three or four hundred each, and given instruction in 
elementary rules of conduct, the duties of citizenship, community singing, 
which includes the party and national songs, and military training. This 
movement has already had visible effects in Nanchang. The streets are 
clean and orderly, the people walk on the pavement rather than in 
the center of the road, there is no smoking on public highways and even 
rickshaw coolies are expected to button up their clothes. There is much 
less crowding on and off boats and there is greater interest in the public 
parks with their facilities for athletics. 

The type of instruction given in the recaptured areas varies a little 
from that given in the capital. The so-called Special Type Education, 
financed by British Boxer Indemnity Funds, is considered to be more 
suitable for rural districts. The schools established under this scheme, 
staffed by men hastily trained in Nanchang, are called Chung Shan 
(Sun Yat Sen) People’s Schools, and their avowed object is to “change 
the minds of the people,” presumably from Communism to the San Min 
Chu I, the New Life Movement and the reconstruction program. Men, 
women and children are included. In spite of many difficulties, most of 
them inherent in the present rural conditions, the schools claim to be 
reasonably successful. Much of the work they plan to do is necessary for 
the functioning of any type of modern government. 
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In the Provincial Government four more or less new branches of 
administration have been established, all of which receive some financial 
help from the National Economic Council. These are the Bureau of 
Health, the Agricultural Institute, the Bureau of Education and 
the Committee for Cooperatives. As this work is only just be. 
ginning, these institutions combine many functions, such as te. 
search, administration and legislation, which in other countries are 
separated. Not all of these bodies, unfortunately, are in the hands of 
technical men. In fact, a legal and satisfactory relationship between tech- 
nical men and those who shape policy has yet to be worked out. 

It might be useful at this stage to study one significant Government 
experiment in this enormous task of educating and organizing the 
people. The best known and certainly the most self-conscious one is at 
P’eng Hsi, near Lin Ch’uan, about eighty miles from Nanchang. The 
guiding spirit behind this work is one of the super-magistrates, who 
is also connected with the Magistrates’ Training School. His method in 
P’eng Hsi, which covers about one eighth of a hsien, is called the 
“vertical method,” that is, compulsion from above. The attitude of the 
small group of administrators seems to be something of a cross between 
that of the men who built the pyramids, presumably by forced labor, 
and that of the Y. M. C. A., which presents the problems of conduct in 
simple moral sanctions that all can understand. Thus on the one hand 
many miles of roads and dykes have been built at no cost to the Gov- 
ernment, by forced and unpaid labor, and nearly two hundred play- 
grounds and parks have been constructed by the same means. Most of 
these parks stand out in the countryside, unspoilt by neighboring houses 
and untrodden by the unforced foot of man, mocking the hills and 
rivers with their desolate and unhappy civic pride. 

On the other hand one hundred Young Farmers’ Moral Endeavor 
Societies have been organized, having as their aims “morality, knowl- 
edge, physical development and community life.” Other activities in- 
clude Marriage Reform Societies which attempt to reduce the costs of 
marriage, and Women’s Societies, which are interested in better sanita- 
tion and cleaner houses. The department of health here includes one 
Western trained and four old-style doctors. Much of the work done, 
taken as a whole, is useful, but everything, from the building of roads 
to the spectacular removal of five thousand latrines, from children’s or- 
ganizations to the public teahouse and reading room, has been done 
by compulsion. The desire to produce model villagers is excellent; 
whether they can be produced overnight is another question. It may be 
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true that the cost to the Government of all this progress has been very 
small, but the cost to the people cannot be measured so easily. 

The essential irresponsibility of paternal government, which lies in 
the assumption, on which both progressives and reactionaries agree, that 
the last people to be consulted about the needs of the people are the 
people themselves, is tempered, in China, by the time-honored maxim 
that if the officials are good it follows automatically that the governed 
will follow suit. It is not surprising therefore that the Provincial Govern- 
ment, while it does not always appear to understand the needs of the 
people, is filled with a real desire to train model officials. Thus it would 
be hard to find convincing arguments to prove that a symphony orchestra 
of over twenty pieces is a necessity in Nanchang, but it would be un- 
gracious to deny that the Government officials there are among the most 
hard-working, energetic, frugal and public-spirited in China. They 
| wear very simple and very cheap clothes, work at their offices from 
morning to night, limit the number of feasts (on which there is a tax), 
adopt a more democratic attitude towards the common people, and 
have a great desire to get things done. They are evidently willing, while 
interfering in and regulating every stop in the lives of the people, to 
show the way, to some extent, by example. 


1 second great element in Kiangsi, which owes its inspiration to 
the Central rather than the Provincial Government, is the National 
Economic Council. This body, which was organized to control and unify 
economic reconstruction for the whole of China, is financed by the 
American Wheat and Cotton Loan. It has made some use of League of 
Nations experts, to one of whom is due the idea of Welfare Centers, used 
in this province as nuclei from which the new economic order can 
grow. Out of ten projected Welfare Centers, six or seven are already 
in operation and it is expected that the remainder will soon be estab- 
lished. A capital expenditure of $35,000 for each unit is to be used on 
a fourfold program of education, agriculture, health and cooperatives. 
It is expected that the current expenses of $400 per month per unit will 
be taken over by the local hsien in the course of time. 

The provincial bureaus of education, health, agriculture and co- 
operatives, which between them share a million and a half of N.E.C. 
money, provide and pay for the heads of the corresponding depart- 
ments in each Welfare Center. There are high hopes that this type of 
work, which has been successful in certain parts of Europe, will prove 
its value both to the people and to the Government. The health work, 
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which includes free treatment and public health, is in most cases very 
successful and provides perhaps the easiest entry into the confidence oi 
the farmers. Education and agriculture must necessarily be slower, but 
both appear to be in competent hands. The cooperative movement js 
organized on the right principles but lacks really highly trained and 
experienced organizers. There is the danger perhaps, that China may 
repeat the mistakes made by other countries. 

At the moment the technical progress made by the Welfare Centers 
is not so important as their methods and relationship to the local authori. 
ties. It must be realized that from the provincial point of view the 
N.E.C. is an outside organization, staffed mainly by American trained 
men, few of whom are Kiangsi born and all of whom are technicians 
rather than politicians. This organization is taking over, to some extent, 
many of the actual functions of modern government and it is doing its 
work without forced labor, without any large measure of compulsion, 
and with outside money. It aims to fill the stomachs rather than the 
minds of the people; it works by the slow and unspectacular processes 
of education, demonstration and research; it is suspicious of publicity 
or hot-house progress. 

The N.E.C., which looks upon itself as a stimulant and a guide 
rather than as a permanent substitute for some branches of the Provincial 
Government, depends for its ultimate success upon convincing that Gov. 
ernment of its usefulness. At the present time it cannot be said that the 
local authorities are giving that measure of sympathetic support which 
is necessary to the full working efficiency of the Welfare Centers. This 
may be due, on the part of the local authorities, to a very natural 
provincialism, a desire to do things through the usual channels, a cer- 
tain jealousy and dislike of technical men and a fundamental disagree- 
ment as to methods. The N.E.C. finds it difficult to work near places 
where there is strong political pressure. 

A cautious willingness to wait and see is sometimes the best that can 
be hoped for in practice from the magistrates, but there is evidence of 
real cooperation with the N.E.C. from the tribunes of the people, as it 
were, the pao chang and the chia chang. The National Economic Council, 
said one official, is like a fur coat which leaves the body cold when 
it is removed, while the local Government is like the hair of a monkey, 
it grows from the skin itself. It might be fairer to change the simile and 
consider the N.E.C. as a child, soon to be orphaned, looking for adop- 
tion among those who would have been only too ready to kidnap its 
parents. Somehow a modus vivendi must be found. In the N.E.C. there 
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is the making of both a disinterested civil service and the main de- 
partments of government. But somehow it must be grafted, as pain- 
lessly as possible and without losing its character altogether, on to the 
living structure of provincial government. 

The campaign against the Communists in Kiangsi closed officially 
last year and Chiang Kai-shek moved his headquarters away from Nan- 
chang. Since that time the administration has slackened in pace a little 
and there is not so much forced labor. A tendency to boost and a desire 
for quick results were natural, and perhaps necessary, in the beginning. 
Outside interest and publicity were a natural result of both; the danger 
is that the one will keep the other alive. Action and energy on the one 
side, scientific experiment and planning on the other, are both essential 
in Kiangsi, but one man rarely combines a capacity for all these activi- 
ties at the same time. It might be reasonable to suggest that it would 
be more economical of men and tempers if technical men were ex- 
pected to do only technical work and were freed from administrative 
or political duties. It is the business of the Government alone to decide 
policy, although if it is wise it will take advantage of expert advice. 
The intolerance of the technical man and the administrator for each 
other can be harmlessly indulged if neither is competing for the other’s 
position. The question therefore is one of a definition of functions, and 
it is not too much to say that the future of Kiangsi, and to some extent 
of China, depends on the terms on which the reconstruction program 
will be completely handed over to the Provincial Government. 


I' tuts be a fair picture of the Government policy in Kiangsi, certain 
things stand out very clearly. In the first place, the underlying as- 
sumption appears to be that the way to defeat Communism is to 
strengthen, both politically and economically, those classes of the popu- 
lation that have most to fear from Communism. It is difficult to see at 
what point the program gives real help to the poor and landless. The 
new roads may help in the future, but at present are used almost ex- 
clusively for expensive passenger traffic and military purposes. Govern- 
ment loans to the farmers bear low rates of interest, but some kind of 
security must be found. The cooperatives tend to help the middle class 
of farmer and it is difficult to stop the tendency to put disabilities on 
the poorer peasants. The N.E.C. Welfare Centers are situated in reason- 
ably prosperous districts, for they would have much less chance of suc- 
cess in poor ones. Strategically considered, therefore, the Government 
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policy is directly opposite to that of the Communists, who sought to 
strengthen the poor against the rich. 

Secondly, from the tactical point of view the Government owes much 
to Communism, which revealed the urgency of organization and propa. 
ganda. The Communists organized children, using them as scouts and 
sentries; the Government has organized children and is teaching them 
honesty, politeness, frugality and obedience. The Young Farmers’ Pio. 
neers of the one corresponds to the Young Farmers’ Moral Endeavor 
Corps of the other. The Red Guards are matched with the Pao We; 
Tuan. Instead of Lenin schools there are Chung Shan People’s Schools; 
instead of organizations of apprentices there are organizations of em. 
ployers; instead of village soviets the revived pao chia system. The Com- 
munist slogans on farmhouses have been replaced by appropriate Gov- 
ernment slogans; sometimes only one character has been changed; “Al! 
must help to defeat the White army” now reads “All must help to 
defeat the Red army.” The parallel cannot be drawn too far, however, 
for the Communists did not have time, in their struggle for existence, 
to put many of their ideas into practice, and there are many things in 
the Government program which they did not have even on paper. 

The most important thing, however, that stands out in the Govern- 
ment policy is its neglect of the land problem. No one appears to be very 
much concerned about the agrarian conditions which produced the 
very classes that made Communism possible. When questioned about 
the land problem officials of the Government and the N.E.C. wear the 
same complacent smile. “The land problem? Ah . . . Two years ago 
of course we were all worrying about the land problem. But there is 
no problem now; it has settled itself.” In other words, by a policy of 
masterly inaction this thorn in the side has been removed; the status quo 
ante has been restored and everyone is happy, except perhaps the land- 
less. In spite of a certain lowering or remission of rents, and of the aboli- 
tion, in some parts, of certain miscellaneous taxes, the question of the 
unequal distribution of land and of land tenure and taxation as a whole 
has been left largely untouched. If one accepts the hypothesis that it 
was mainly agrarian conditions that forced so many thousands of men 
into some form of anti-social activity, one must conclude that the real 
causes of Communism have ‘not yet been touched. 

The suppression of a revolution such as that of the Communists does 
not necessarily bring about a mood of reconstruction. We have only to 
consider the aftermath of the T’aip’ing rebellion (1851-65) to realize 
this. The Government and Chiang Kai-shek therefore deserve high 
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praise for their policies in Kiangsi today. Perhaps increased economic 
prosperity will filter down to the lowest classes and bring into the 
economic system many who cannot at present find in it a permanent 
place. Perhaps the social awakening and political organization of the 
people will proceed apace and bring national unity in their train. It is 
possible that this is the best and only way to build up a powerful mili- 
tary state, to bring about economic reconstruction and to remodel the 
national character. 

Those who believe that bad government was the first, and the re- 
sulting economic conditions only the second cause of Communism, main- 
tain that good government is the answer to revolution. It all depends, 
of course, on the definition of good government and the connection be- 
tween it and economic conditions. A prosperous people, as American 
experience shows, can stand a considerable amount of bad government, 
but a less prosperous people, which certainly needs highly trained ad- 
ministrators but feels that it cannot afford them, may be badly gov- 
erned by well-meaning, untrained, and incorruptible officials. 

If the term “good government” means more than a lack of corrup- 
tion and civil war, important as both of these were in increasing eco- 
nomic distress, if it includes all the functions of modern government, 
there is much truth in the point of view that good government is the 
answer to revolution. Yet, whether this new government, modern and 
patriotic as it is in its belief in organization, education, reconstruction 
and national cohesiveness, but leaving untouched the old agrarian condi- 
tions, will be proof against agrarian revolution, is at least debatable. 

It is begging the question to say that Communism was against Chinese 
ideas; so is the bulk of the Government program. Farmers, for example, 
do not take kindly either to building or to using the new roads, to 
airfields, railways, hospitals, forced labor, divorce, sanitation, and con- 
stant interference with their daily lives and habits. But unlike the Com- 
munists the Government is building Confucian temples and modern 
banks at the same time, thus creating the illusion of continuity in a 
world of change. This return to the national culture is both wise and 
necessary, but the real problem for an agricultural nation is agrarian. 
If the reconstructed national state does not provide for the thousands 
who cannot maintain life under present agrarian conditions, then the 
cause of Communism, though it may be hopeless, will hardly be dead. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES AND CIVILIZATION 


E. S. Craicuitt Hanpy 


he THE Pacific and in Asia, our Occidental ways and products 
are flooding Oriental lands. To say “flooding” is to use an exact simile, 
for the immediate situation is a consequence of overflow, through chan- 
nels of commerce, education and political control, of Euro-American 
energy, ingenuity and acquisitiveness, altruistic idealism and selfish prac. 
ticality, money and goods, government and institutions—in a word, of 
the dissipation beyond its own bounds and over all the surrounding lands 
of the totality of Western Civilization. Ultimately a world civilization 
will result; not one of standard conformity to a fixed universal pattern, 
but rather one in which the machinery of traditional heritages will be 
geared into an efficient universal mechanism. 

This process of gearing the old into the new calls for work as 
painstaking and as far-reaching as that involved in the research under- 
lying modern industrial procedures. For we are concerned with noth- 
ing less than salvaging precious residues of human experience existing 
in biological endowments and adaptations to locale, and in cultural 
heritages and aptitudes. We are learning to conserve the material re- 
sources of our world. But what of humanity’s more refined, yet equally 
tangible and potentially vaster resources lying in heredity and heritage? 

The eastern hemisphere is the region of the world endowed with 
the most varied human resources of this kind. Here have dwelt for 
thousands of years simple sea-faring folk, shore dwellers and land 
tillers, traders and artists, aristocracies and hierarchies, tribes and nations, 
commercial and religious empires created by peoples in whose veins flow 
the bloods of Negroid and Caucasoid, of Malayoid and Mongoloid 
races, whose lives and minds have been subjected for centuries to the 
stimulation and discipline of indigenous and of Indian and Chinese and 
Occidental civilizations. 

Throughout this hemisphere there exist innumerable coastal and river 
populations adapted since time immemorial to marine life along the 
shores and waterways of eastern and southern Asia and the vast island 
world of Malaysia and Oceania. As “Kanaka,” “Lascar” and “China- 
boy” deckhands, stokers and cabin-boys, a few of them have made pos- 
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sible the expansion of occidental commerce where white sailors and 
“hands” have been inadaptable. Much of the service on foreign ships has 
been of the nature of crude labor; but to a very great degree it has 
also been a matter of taking advantage of highly skilled labor at low 
costs on the part of shrewd ship’s captains and traders. 

This was true in the recruiting of crews for whaling vessels in the 
Polynesian islands in the nineteenth century. “Kanaka” seamen were 
good sailors and skillful whalers. They were so in demand in Hawaii, 
in fact, and jobs on whaling ships became so popular with Hawaiian 
men, that one of the primary reasons for granting privileges of land 
ownership to the common people in Hawaii in 1848 by the King was 
the hope of inducing more Hawaiians of virile age to stay at home. On 
the whole, the aptitude for seafaring of the Polynesians, certainly one 
of the greatest race of sailors, has ever been and still is largely wasted. 
Despite the fact that Hawaii has prided itself for over a century on 
offering to its native people the best opportunities from an educational 
point of view, opportunities far in advance of those offered to any other 
Pacific or Asiatic peoples as a whole, it is only within the last few years 
that there has been open to Hawaiian youths any formai training for 
careers in the merchant marine. i 

The Japanese have demonstrated clearly that modern scientific ship 
building and navigation is no prerogative of occidental peoples. In the 
educational schemes developed by Westerners in New Zealand and the 
Polynesian Islands, in the Philippines and Dutch East Indies, in China, 
Indo-China and India, what place has been given to vocational training 
of youths of seafaring stock for careers as sailors and marine mechanics, 
deck officers and engineers? There has been practically none. The reason 
has been in part the fact that education has until recently had little to 
do with vocation, and in part the natural policy of foreign shipping in- 
terests of using natives only in inferior capacities. But times have 
changed, and soon the mercantile marine in the Far East may be due 
for as profound a readjustment as is sweeping the commercial world 
in general. 

It is therefore pertinent to ask whether China, in its efforts to regain 
its river and coastal traffic, and in the hope of developing a navy and 
deep sea merchant marine, will found naval schools patterned on West- 
ern models and open to scions of wealthy and politically influential fami- 
lies, or will seek means of selecting the most able and gifted from 
among its marine folk, and training and utilizing them in such a way 
as to create a truly Chinese marine, known the world over as the sea- 
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men and traders of T’ang were known throughout “the Four Seas,” 
Do Hindu and Philippine Nationalists, in visualizing their need of re. 
viving in the near future the naval activities, both military and com. 
mercial, in which their coastal populations have a long and distinguished 
tradition, think concretely in terms of systematically training the youth 
of their seafaring classes to build and man the ships that they already 
imagine plying the seven seas? Presumably, what Japan has done, the 
independent Philippines will seek to do, and China and India, with their 
teeming coastal and river populations and heritage of seafaring tradi- 
tion, will certainly in the course of time achieve on a vast scale. 

Japan has made a beginning in systematically conserving its fisheries, 
and its fishing population and industry operate in a planned and efi- 
cient manner. Fishery conservation is well under way in the Philippines, 
Dutch East Indies, Indo-China and India under Western scientific 
planning. China will certainly in due time conserve and develop its fish- 
eries to the utmost. The question is, however, in all this eastern hemi- 
sphere, the richest area in the world in fishing grounds and fisherfolk, 
whether full advantage is taken of the resources of river and ocean. And, 
far more important, are human knowledge and skill being utilized and 
conserved? If the experience of small yet significant Hawaii has any 
general bearing on the question, it may be answered with a decisive 
negative. Here neither the commercial fishery, financed by Americans 
and operated by Japanese, nor Government agencies, have attempted 
systematically to utilize or conserve the skill that was the peculiar en- 
dowment of the native Hawaiian fisherman, whose intimate acquaint- 
anceship with fishing grounds, weather and seasons, habits of fish and 
methods of fishing, has for the most part been lost forever with the 
passing of the old Kanaka fisherman. Education has done everything 
to draw the sons of these fishermen away from the profession of their 
fathers, nothing to adapt this highly developed native industry to modern 
uses. 

One wonders, therefore, whether education, commercialism and mod- 
ernism in other Pacific and Asiatic regions tend similarly to obliterate 
fishing populations and fishing lore. If so, both local populations and 
humanity as a whole will ultimately suffer irreparable loss. The heritage 
of knowledge in the fishing arts, and adaptation to environments, com- 
ing down through countless generations, will not be replaced by any 
amount of meteorological, geodetic and biological research and educa- 
tion. Systematic inquiry and recording of knowledge, in other words 
ethnological fisheries research, alone can salvage this precious lore. And 
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carefully planned dissemination of knowledge amongst fishing popula- 
tions (such as is attempted in agriculture through government agencies) 
and fishing-education of youth among fisherfolk, alone can guarantee 
the utilization and preservation of the fishing lore and aptitudes of the 
world’s greatest fishing grounds. 


N THE eastern hemisphere also lie the areas of the most intensive culti- 
I vation of the soil from very early times by agricultural folk who, 
for industry and ability to raise maximum crops in given localities and 
soils, have had no equals except perhaps in the grain cultivators of the 
Nile and Euphrates valleys, or the Inca potato-planting mountaineers 
in Peru. Throughout the rice-growing region of southern Asia and 
Malaysia—in the river valleys of the mainland and up the terraced 
mountainsides of Ceylon, Java, Luzon and Japan—there dwell planters 
unnumbered, born of countless generations who have known intimately 
the same soils, climates and crops. On the one hand, of course, a deadly 
conservatism prevails in the habits of these folk rooted in local soils; 
but they embody also a heritage of knowledge and adaptation to their 
means of living which is comparable to that of the traditional fisher 
populations of the littoral. As agriculture is industrialized there is gen- 
erally little thought of systematically utilizing and preserving the in- 
herited knowledge of these millions of planters disciplined as farmers 
through many generations on different soils and in different climates; 
and, for the most part, where industrialized agriculture has superseded 
native planting, no use is made of the farmers except as crude labor. 

To take an illustration again from Hawaii, the modern sugar and 
pineapple industrialist has‘no use for the native farmer, for he is not 
satisfactory as a routine laborer. And yet the old Kanaka planter had an 
intimate knowledge of soils and of varieties and habits of indigenous eco- 
nomic plants which would have been of inestimable value had it been 
recorded before the old planters had nearly all died. There was a time 
when a blight appeared in the cane fields which threatened the whole 
sugar industry. The experts of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters As- 
sociation found a native cane growing in thebackyards of Ha- 
waiians which, when crossed with the commercial imported varieties 
affected by the blight, resisted it and saved the industry. Today, 
in his laboratory and clinical experimentation to discover an 
ideal diet to restore normal metabolism of plantation laborers 
and their families, who are constitutionally weakened by feeding 
too exclusively on polished rice, Dr. Nils P. Larsen finds that the basis 
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of this ideal diet should be the native Hawaiian taro, the old food 
staple of the Kanaka. No one knows the art and science of cultivating 
the taro as did the old planters. But unfortunately the old planters 
themselves, and most of the many varieties of taro suited to different 
soils and uses, created by these skilled horticulturists, have gone to 
limbo beneath the juggernaut of the commercial industrialization of 
agriculture. 

In the plantation era of cultivating tea and coffee, sugar, rubber, copra, 
cotton, hemp and so on with crude labor in Malaysia and South Asia, 
how many comparable sacrifices of precious heritage and aptitude may 
have been made in the enthusiastic first rush to exploit land; and how 
many more are yet to be made? For we are only on the threshold of 
the era of industrialized agriculture. As agriculture is made scientific 
and organized economically in China, how much that is precious in 
the horticulture of the old peasant population will be salvaged? Prob. 
ably a great deal will persist automatically because of the tenacity of 
tradition and habit amongst the country folk. But far more will be 
salvaged if there is a systematic plan for saving all that is good in 
the old while disseminating the new. 


J ust as the eastern hemisphere is a region of vast human resources 


in seafaring, fishing and agriculture, it is likewise rich in diverse 
cultural heritages and aptitudes, among peoples of various racial strains, 
with customs deriving from autochthonous cultures, and from Chinese, 
Indian, Arabian and European civilizations. The higher civilizations 
have been acting upon the peoples of the East since Greece conquered 
Northwest India and Rome sent its commercial embassies to South 
India and Indo-China, since Buddhist and Brahmin missionaries and 
traders overran Malaysia, Indo-China and China, and from the time 
of the establishing of Arab and Chinese trading posts both along the 
South Asiatic and Malaysian coasts and on the overland routes. These 
processes continued through the days of the early Portuguese and later 
the French, Dutch, and British treaty ports, down to our own day of 
universal commercial penetration of all places by the products of all in- 
dustrial nations. That anything of indigenous cultures still exists seems 
somewhat surprising; and the fact that such cultures not only persist 
but still resist the inroads of foreign influence, serves to prove that her- 
itage and environment are in the end dominant controlling factors in 
human life. 
Now the peoples of the eastern hemisphere have had the advantage 
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(and the disadvantages) of the greater part of what the more advanced 
cultures of East and West have to offer. Commercialism has exploited 
the advanced cultures both to their benefit and their detriment. But it 
has not equally exploited the many indigenous cultures of the eastern 
hemisphere for the sake of the world as a whole. The primary elements 
of the greater cultures have been exploited where economic or other 
value has been obvious. Thus the world has adopted felt from Central 
Asia; paper and printing, silk, porcelain, tea and ephedrin from China; 
sugar and weaving techniques from India; maize, potatoes, tobacco and 
' chincona from aboriginal America; coffee, dates and figs, mathematics 
and astronomy from the Near East. But far more has been neglected 
than has been used; and at this time, when the conveniences and habits 
of Europe and America are tending to standardize the ways of living 
of all peoples, much that is valuable is rapidly vanishing. 

Consider medicine, for example. Modern science has incorporated in 
its pharmacopoeia many valuable drugs employed by various peoples: 
chincona from Peru, opium from India, digitalin from England, ephedrin 
from China. Medical science, and in particular the great commercial drug 
industry, has long been on the alert to discover valuable new raw drugs. 
The traditional pharmacopoeia of India and China are being system- 
atically analyzed by government agencies and endowed institutions. But 
we have scarcely touched the hundreds of other highly developed systems 
of healing, including pharmacopoeia utilizing the indigenous flora of 
many regions. And pharmaceutics, though it is the first aspect of an 
indigenous system of therapeutics to be subjected to study and the first 
to yield up valuable contributions to medical science, is only one phase 
of these non-European systems that is worth studying. 

It has recently been discovered, for example, that native Hawaiians 
have known and employed certain means of inducing the discharge of 
the placenta after childbirth by means of external pressure which ap- 
proximate to the method adopted in European obstetrics only since its 
discovery by the French surgeon Credé, in 1853. Of “Credé’s method” 
we read in J. W. Williams’ Obstetrics, “The introduction and routine 
employment of Credé’s method . . . marked a most important advance, 
inasmuch as it has saved the lives of thousands of women. With cer- 
tain modifications it is now employed throughout the world.” 

It is startling to realize that during 76 years following the visit of 
the first European surgeon to Hawaii (with Captain Cook in 1778) 
who might have learned something of native practice, Hawaiians were 
employing a similar procedure, while European obstetricians were still 
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ignorant of its possibilities. How many similarly valuable practices, be. 
longing to native empirical systems, may there be yet to be discovered? 
Unquestionably medical science still has a great deal to learn both from 
the old systems of oriental civilizations and from customs of folk like 
the Polynesians who live intimately with nature. Much has already 
been learned, and in India, China and the Dutch East Indies there are 
beginnings of organized research into the indigenous systems of thera- 
peutics. But this research, to be comprehensive, should be systematic and 
coordinated. 


Ww has been said of maritime life, agriculture and autochthonous 
systems of healing applies equally to all phases of indigenous local 
cultures. That there exist throughout the region of the world under 
discussion innumerable arts and crafts, industries, social institutions and 
traditional mores worthy of being perpetuated and adapted to modern 
uses is obvious to anyone who knows South and East Asia and the 
Pacific. This applies equally to tribes in the Philippines and New 
Guinea and Oceania, and to distinctive ethnic areas within India and 
China. 

It is a little less obvious that, by reason of the extraordinary develop- 
ment of craftsmanship in Oriental and Pacific civilizations, there are 
millions upon millions of mentally and manually disciplined men and 
women whose skill may be turned to artistic or utilitarian, educational 
or industrial ends. These disciplined craftsmen are part of humanity's 
inherited endowment, just as much as the fishers and planters. Not only 
skill and aesthetic refinement belong to these people, but also in large 
measure their by-products, inventiveness and creativeness. This is evi- 
denced in innumerable ways, as in the musical and artistic talent of 
Polynesians and Malaysians, the organizing and political genius of Chi- 
nese, and the scientific and literary ability of the Hindus. 

As to practical means of salvaging and exploiting these endowments, 
two aspects have to be considered. The transference of cultural heritage 
calls for investigation and record, while the utilization and perpetuation 
of both heritage and environmental adaptations depend upon edv- 
cation. 

Indian Sanscrit scholars wrote the shastras or treatises defining the 
principles governing society and state, art and craft in classical India. 
A comparable body of literature relating to classical culture exists in 
China. In Japan, Malaysia and Indo-China, guilds of craftsmen and 
artists preserve, in vernacular written texts and orally, historical and 
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technical treatises relating to their professions. What might be hoped 
for today would be technological manuals and textbooks recording in 
detail the arts, crafts, industries and social institutions of all the ad- 
vanced cultures of the Orient and the Pacific. Here and there materials 
for such records are being accumulated, thanks to State, educational, 
academic, industrial or individual initiative. By an inevitable natural 
growth and expansion, research will gradually survey more and more 
of the ground that should be covered. But the mapping of the cultural 
terrain will be complete only if systematically planned and executed. 

As for perpetuating aptitudes, this is a subtler problem, yet it is 
quite practicable. Educational circles today echo with the phrase “vo- 
cational training.” By this is generally meant mainly instruction for in- 
troduced agricultural, mechanical, clerical or commercial occupations. 
But to be adjusted to environment, vocational training should, in ad- 
justing the oncoming generations to current economic, social and politi- 
cal situations, apply the principle of utilizing local cultural heritage to 
the maximum. Boys’ and girls’ training will then be patterned accord- 
ing to what and where they are, in relation to their own tradition and 
environment, not on transient schemes of religious, political, commercial 
or industrial life imposed from without or from above. Culture is 
rooted in locale. Minds and hearts grow sound in the soil of natural 
milieu, and the hands of average humanity are most contented and 
best occupied in working in this soil, planting their seed in it and 
creating out of it. 

In the large, the effect of such education will be to inspire in youth 
love, rather than contempt, for elders and home; and in elders the 
zeal for transmitting what they have of experience, which is lost in 
the present system of educating youth away from background and en- 
vironment. Such education will make of the sons of Polynesian fisher- 
men not road hands and clerks, but seamen and modern fishers. It 
will make of Chinese peasants’ children, modern farmers loving their 
land and country life. Malaysian craftsmen and artists will be trained 
as skilled workers in old and new materials and media. Sons and 
daughters of Hindu and Chinese scholars will become not government 
clerks and traders, but teachers, thereby “walking in the ways of their 
fathers” and using their heritage of brains for the good of their country. 
And as for the sons and daughters of feudal lords, they may be offered 
dignified service in administration and the judiciary, while the children 
of their dependents may be trained as clerks and aides and constables. 
It will be objected by some that the perpetuation of heritages here 
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proposed is in conflict with the modern ideal of releasing the indi. 
vidual from the control of tradition; but this conflict is apparent and 
not real, for the specially gifted individuals—and they are few—woul: 
move out from, and in many cases away from, the habitual channel; 
of effort and action into larger spheres giving scope for creativeness 
and initiative; while the average less gifted members of society would 
remain where they belong and where they prefer to be, namely in th: 
limited horizons to which they are accustomed and in which they move 
happily, safely and usefully. Others will object that the proposed per. 
petuation of the past will tend to retard the spread of enlightened ani 
efficient living. On the contrary, what is suggested is the utilization o 
all that is valuable out of the past as a part of modern enlightened and 
efficient living, and the assimilation of local adaptations to the need; 
of the present. Humanity is neither enlightened nor efficient so long 
as it throws away its own experience and achievements, and neglect 
its attainments. 

It may be argued that the educational values in indigenous heritage 
are primarily avocational, rather than vocational. It unquestionably is 
true that the importance of heritage is social and personal, rather than 
utilitarian to the degree suggested above. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the salvaging and perpetuation of valuable endowments, biological 
and cultural, deserves to be regarded as a fundamental function of re. 
search and education at the present juncture, one heretofore altogether 
disregarded or considered secondary, but now rapidly assuming primary 
importance, not in opposition to, but in conjunction with systematic 
training in the essentials of the new order. 
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RACIAL MINORITIES IN THE SOVIET UNION 


ARCHIE PHINNEY 


# THE seventeen years since the Soviet Union was founded 
most of us have grown familiar with the alphabetical designation 
" USSR, yet in the main our conception of it has tended to remain vague. 
" The more familiar designation U.S.A. definitely suggests a union of 
) 48 states, and we are prone to recognize something analogous in the 
© idea of a union of republics. The analogy would be closer, however, if 
© by a stretch of the imagination we could picture the United States as 
> composed of 48 independent territorial and political units, each represent- 
» ing a different nationality, wholly distinct from the others in culture, 
' language, economy, and tradition. The conformation of the USSR is 
) just such a mosaic of nationalities, unified by common socialistic pur- 
poses and principles. 

The Russian Federative Republic represents only one of more than 
100 nationalities of recognized identity in the Soviet Union, yet the 
fact is that Russians have been historically conditioned to play the 
conspicuous role in this part of the world. The ascendency enjoyed by 
> Russia during the centuries of Tsarist rule created complex problems 
» of national minority life that were inherited by the Soviet Government 
) in 1917. It is recognized throughout the world today that Soviet power 
during the past decade has undertaken a new policy in dealing with this 
problem of minor nationalities and has achieved certain definite suc- 
cesses in its solution. This must necessarily be of the deepest importance 
to every person interested in problems of cultural contact and “race” 
relations throughout the world. 

In order to understand properly the many dimensions of this national 
| question and the definite aspects of Soviet policy, it is necessary to turn 
back a page of history for a moment to get a view of pre-revolutionary 
Russia. The main interest expressed in the domination of Tsarism over 
the minor nationalities of Russia and Siberia was economic exploitation, 
and the rigid administrative control exercised by the Russian Government 
over these peoples was bent to the practical requirements of Russian 
capital’s claim on sources of raw material. Out of this relationship there 
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arose internally, within each national territory, vicious systems of op- 
pression. In each native population there developed petty classes of 
chiefs, traders, priests, landlords and government representatives, each 
class having its own ways and means of exacting revenues from the 
masses of the people. They used to every advantage the ignorance, 
docility, superstition and primitive social relations prevailing among 
backward peoples. 

Thus, in the life of these nationalities there was observable on one hand 
an increase of the burdens borne by the native populations, and on the 
other the arrested, vitiated growth of native culture. In the cultural do. 
main the policy of the Tsarist Government, in support of its economic 
policy, was the Russianization of all minor nationalities. Russian was 
imposed everywhere as the official language, schools were conducted in 
Russian, and Russian law was established. The deep adverse repercus. 
sions of this policy became unmistakably evident in the continued wretch- 
edness and primitiveness of national minority life. 

This was the inheritance faced by the Soviet Government in 1917~ 
not only the problem of rehabilitating tens of millions of people strug- 
gling in abject and primitive oblivion, but the necessity of completely 
dispelling the attitudes of Russian chauvinism on one hand and the 
antagonisms of tribespeople on the other. The problem was formulated 
by the Soviet authorities in this way: minor nationalities have in- 
herited economic, political, and cultural backwardness from the past 
and the task is therefore one of providing conditions under which these 
peoples will most quickly rise and overtake the most advanced (Central 
Russian) peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The national policy thereupon adopted was “to abolish all privileges 
once enjoyed by any national group, to establish complete equality of 
rights for all nationalities, and to recognize the rights of colonies and 
dependent nations to separation.” This formula was based on the 
political philosophy that every nationality has the inalienable right to 
a self-determined, independent status and to an independent, full de- 
velopment of its native language and culture. It was believed that na- 
tionalities could develop best on this basis, and that, with the rapid 
breaking down of artificial barriers of national isolation, not only could 
all circles of association be enlarged but cultures embodying diffusive 
national characters, and ideals of value to all nationalities, could flourish. 
Such cultures would be national in form and socialistic in content. 

In accordance with these stated purposes the next step was to formu- 
late and inaugurate definite measures whereby minor nationalities 
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Racial Minorities in the Soviet Union 


could realize this new status of political autonomy and cultural in- 
tegrity. Nationalities began to organize themselves into political units 
in accordance with their various needs. Consequently there exist at 
the present time seven Union Republics, 15 Autonomous Republics, and 
20 Autonomous Regions and Districts. Many other national regions 
are in the process of formation. 


HAT are the definite proportions and trends of development already 
W csservable and measurable? No description of a single nationality 
can more than begin to show a general picture of this national policy 
in operation, simply because the nationalities of the Soviet Union rep- 
resent every level of political, economic and cultural development, from 
stark primitiveness to a state closely approaching the so-called “civilized.” 
Beginning at the very lowest depth one finds for example 26 tribal 
groups, with a population of 135,000, living in the far northern part of 
Siberia and extending as far east as the Pacific region. Some of the 
better known groups of this territory are the Chukchee, Eskimo, Tun- 
gus and Koryak. Cultural work in this part of Siberia comes under 
the jurisdiction of an organization, created in 1925, called the Committee 
for the Advancement of Northern Peoples. 

A preliminary survey conducted by this committee several years ago 
revealed the utter backwardness of all these northern peoples. Their 
meager knowledge of the outside world had been gained through their 
earlier contacts with preying Russian tax-collectors, fur-traders, and oc- 
casional missionaries who sought to supplant native superstition with 
Russian church superstition. These tribes, many of them nomadic and 
semi-nomadic, had no ideas of such things as sanitation, medicine, or 
simple dietetics. A hierarchy of shamans and clan chiefs held a full 
devastating sway over their spiritual and material life. Their methods 
of economy, in reindeer breeding, hunting and fishing were most primi- 
tive. Not one of the 26 languages had a system of writing. 

The first step taken by the Committee for the Advancement of North- 
ern Peoples was the establishment of schools, medical stations, and local 
forms of government by native councils. Schools were conducted in the 
Russian language at first because there were no teachers who could give 
instruction in the native langauges. Then, as the pupils learned Russian, 
som? of the best students were sent to Leningrad and other cities for 
special training in social service work. In this way, cadres of native 
students were prepared. At the same time the work of creating latinized 
alphabets for these languages was undertaken. It was found that the 
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26 dialect groupings were reducible to about half that number of lan. 
guage stocks, and that 14 literary languages would suffice for all. Thu; 
as native teachers were trained and textbooks were printed in the latin. 
ized alphabets, instruction in Russian in the schools was gradually sup. 
planted by the use of native languages. 

It is true, of course, that only a beginning has been made, but con. 
sidering that the first lessons a few years ago were along such elementary 
lines as the teaching of tribespeople to wash their faces and thei: 
clothes, it must be regarded as a considerable achievement that an in. 
creasingly large percentage of children and adults are now reading 
printed matter issued in their native languages. The number of text. 
books, pamphlets and newspapers is of course limited, but that is re. 
garded as a temporary problem. 

At the present time in this far northern territory every tribal com. 
munity has its own political organization, a medical station, cooperative 
stores and other facilities. In 1926 there were 667 trading stations; by 193; 
the number had grown to 2,721. New implements and new collectivized 
methods of economy have rapidly displaced the primitive natural econ. 
omy. Today these northern peoples are definitely planning their lives. 
Their reindeer herds have increased. Small scale fishing has given way 
to a fishing industry, thanks to modern fishing equipment, motor boats 
and collective work. 

For example, on the Kamchatka peninsula there were no fish can. 
neries before 1927, but today there are fifteen. Before the revolution such 
fur-bearing animals as fox, seal, polar fox, blue fox and beaver had 
come to the verge of extinction, through the ravages of unscrupulous 
hunting. Today hunting is not only planned but the conservation of fur- 
bearing animals is being actively promoted through the establishment 
of animal-breeding state farms throughout the north. The income of 
hunters in recent years has increased by ten times. Agriculture was 
once considered impossible in this northern country, yet within recent 
years potatoes and grains have been raised in substantial quantities as 
a result of the work being done by agricultural experiment stations and 
collective farms. For example, on the Kamchatka peninsula in 1928 the 
growing of vegetables was begun to the extent of 100 hectares, and by 
1934 there were already 1,600 hectares. 

From the foregoing description of the efforts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment it must be recognized that the peoples of Northern Siberia are 
achieving a new life—a life whose isolation has already been annihilated 
by the existence of scores of radio stations and by the establishment of 
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Racial Minorities in the Soviet Union 


a system of air lines for mail and passenger service. The facilities for 


“training native students of the north are rapidly increasing. Various in- 
© stitutes have been established in such cities as Irkutsk, Khada, Lenin- 


grad, Nikolaevsk, Novo-Sibirsk, and Moscow. One of these is the In- 


stitute of Northern Peoples, in Leningrad, where 400 students of both 


sexes, averaging 18 to 20 years of age and representing 28 tribal groups, 


hare being trained in four-year courses for service in their national re- 


gions of the north. Graduating students return to their own communi- 


‘ties for definite work as technicians, teachers, health workers, social 
"and political organizers, and creators of native art and literature. 


It is worth noting in this connection that these institutes are in no 


" sense trade schools for training students to assume restricted individual 
' roles in the general industrial life of the Soviet Union. While it is 
recognized that such students could shift for themselves successfully and 
© become useful citizens of any community, it is believed that they will 


play infinitely greater and more valuable roles as specialists and lead- 


"ers in their own native communities, where their identities will assume 
) the wider significance and force of national aspirations. In other words 
| these minor nationalities, as long as they are at all backward, cannot 
‘afford to give up their best students to corresponding outside causes. 
© In this stage of development a qualified native worker is by intrinsic 
cultural measure twice as valuable as an outsider. 


4 F anes type of work is carried on by the Institute of Nationalities, 


in Moscow, which somewhat resembles a post-graduate school in 


3 an American university. Its purpose is to train more advanced students 
> in scientific research dealing with all problems of economy, culture, so- 
cial organization and politics, as found among various nationalities. 
) There are 27 nationalities represented in its student body. The institute 
> has four departments. There is a section for investigating the theoretical 
) and practical aspects of liquidating every cultural and economic in- 
> equality among backward peoples. A historical section undertakes studies 
» of cultural contacts and changes under Tsarism and subsequently under 
) the Soviet administration, and studies of the national revolutionary 


movements of early times. An economic section deals with the study 


" of plans and projects for construction in national regions, A language 
section records and studies the traditional unwritten literature of various 


nationalities, investigates the literary possibilities of unwritten languages, 


| and devises suitable latinized alphabet systems for them. 


Another institution in Moscow is the Pedagogical Institute of Nation- 
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alities. It is a bureau for the investigation of schools among 150 national 
groups. It gathers and prepares data on teaching methods, curricula, 
organization, equinment and so forth, for use in the native school systems 
of Siberia. Besides reviewing textbooks and courses of study, it makes 
suggestions and drafts programs to refer to the People’s Commissariat of 
Education. Statistical and methodological data in education are col. 
lected from every country in the world. Still another institute of special 
interest is the Gertsen Pedagogical Institute in Leningrad. Here Rus. 
sian students have the opportunity of specializing for service among na. 
tional minorities. 

This discussion of the operation of national minority policy in the 
Soviet Union has dealt with the very backward peoples of the far 
north. It should be said, however, that more spectacular results of 
Soviet policy have been achieved in other parts of Russia and Siberia— 
among scores of nationalities in the Far East, in Central Siberia, in 
Middle Asia, and in the Caucasus. In most cases, these nationalities 
had already achieved a stage of development higher than that in the 
far north, despite the double oppression of feudal and semi-feudal 
systems on one hand and Tsarist rule on the other. Such nationalities 
as the Georgians, Armenians, Tajiks, Turkmenians, Uzbeks, Karelians, 
Kazaks, Tatars, Khirgiz and others have within a decade completely 
transformed their semi-primitive existence into a modern enlightened life. 

National literatures in native languages are undergoing a rapid 
growth. Latinized alphabets have been worked out for more than sey- 
enty languages and are being created for many others. In 1934 there 
were 1500 national newspapers being published in 50 different !an- 
guages. National universities, theaters, music and dances are flourish. 
ing. Just as striking is the industrial development among all nationali- 
ties. Road building, electrification, factory production, the large scale 
collectivization of agriculture and other constructive measures have trans 
formed the material basis of life. In such places as Tajikistan and Turk- 
menia, where ten years ago crude hoes and wooden plows were the 
common implements of agriculture, there are today 4,250 tractors and 
70,000 new model plows in use. The growing budgets of all nationalities 
reflect the rapid multiplying of national incomes. In Tajikistan the 1929 
budget was 22 million rubles. In 1934 it had grown to 152 million rubles. 

In conclusion a word should be said about a well known derelict 
nationality—the Gipsies. Almost every nation in the world has its dismal 
Gipsy problem—wandering bands of impoverished, disreputable nomads. 
In the Soviet Union this problem, too, has come under the attention of 
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the national minority policy. It has been a slow, difficult process to over- 
come their free-lance proclivities, their love for the open road, for 
fortune-telling, speculating, and begging, but certain results are already 
evident. That Gipsy bands in the Soviet Union (constituting a popula- 
tion of 61,000) are abandoning their traditional wandering life is due 
neither to compulsion nor to their having become magically imbued 
with a new public spirit. The Soviet Government is simply attracting 
them little by little toward a permanent community life. The Gipsies 
follow, though haltingly at first, simply because they begin to see ma- 
terial advantages, and to feel the largess, in new opportunities, of a new 
status in society. 

Thus, unexampled as it is in history, there are today in the Soviet 
Union Gipsy artels, collective farms and urban art and industrial com- 
munities. Take, for example, the 4,000 Gipsies in the city of Moscow. 
Special classes are organized for Gipsy children in public schools. There 
are numerous kindergartens for younger children, with staffs of Gipsy 
teachers and nurses. The adults organize themselves into various in- 
dustrial artels and societies, mostly along the lines of art. There are 
Gipsy choruses, native folk-dance groups, and theatrical groups. Through 
political activity a new interest has been created among this people, 


| which for centuries had never had even a vestige of political conscious- 


ness nor felt an iota of social responsibility. 

This in general has been the direction and spirit of rehabilitating 
backward nationalities in the Soviet Union. A distinguishing feature in 
this process, which has created a new life among nationalities, is a native 
spontaneity reanimating the traditional elements and forms of culture 
and bringing them into a new synthesis, consistent with the develop- 
ment of future world cultures national in form and international in 
content. 
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THE TEACHING OF MODERN ORIENTAL 
HISTORY IN THE WEST 


R. SHEPHERD 


A. A geographical term in current understanding, the Orient 
has lacked a precise location. Just what it means and where it is have 
been matters determinable by the interest of the West at any one time. 
As a comprehensive expression it may, however, be deemed commen. 
surate with the region stretching from Morocco to Japan. 

Until not long ago, the Orient was held to constitute something quite 
outside the realm of history proper, devoid of organic relation to the 
West and suitable for consideration mainly as the abode of remarkable 
survivals from antiquity. Text-books dealing specifically with it did not 
exist. True, the attitude has changed, but the motivation remains much 
as before. The contents of the few manuals and of numerous works of 
a more elaborate nature commonly still reveal a geographical shift in di- 
rection, rather than any essential difference in the handling of the sub- 
ject matter. Much of the present instruction in modern Oriental history 
depicts personages and events on the order of European phenomena. The 
nomenclature is different; the characters and scenes continue substantially 
the same. Those who teach and write, accordingly, display prepossessions 
born of a European environment. Both pupil and reader are induced 
to think of it all as a presentation of Western actors arrayed in Eastern 
costumes and, amid Eastern stage-properties, playing their respective 
parts in much the same manner as if they were performing in a Western 
theater of real life. 

Manifestly the two centers of operation have altogether distinct back- 
grounds. Unless what lies behind, under and around each of them is 
duly comprehended in advance, happenings in the Orient, pictured in 
instruction and publication, bear a resemblance to mummery. Anyone of 
European stock who writes or learns about the past of his own people 
has, or properly should have, a reasonable acquaintance with what has 
preceded the objects of his especial attention. He knows or senses instinc- 
tively the background, because it forms an essential part of his cultural 
heritage. 
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The Teaching of Modern Oriental History in the West 


This is not, and cannot be, true of the antecedents of Oriental phe- 
nomena. The background in that case is one of quite different heritage 
and environment. Until adequate appreciation of it has entered into 
the Western consciousness, two failures in understanding result. One of 
them concerns the antecedents of Oriental occurrences and of the indi- 
viduals who determine them. The other relates to a point of view sel- 
dom taken as yet into account; namely, the share of the East in the 
actual origin and development of the civilization called European, or 
Western, and transmitted to America. Precisely because of this participa- 
tion in shaping the ways and thoughts of the West, enlargement of 
knowledge about it becomes the more urgent. 

To narrate and evaluate the history of either of the two great centers 
of civilization, without adequate understanding and appreciation of 
what has produced their similarities and differences, means inability to 
comprehend the relations between them. Granting that a given set of 
circumstances in Europe or America may have brought on certain re- 
sults there, it does not follow that superficially similar conditions in 
the Orient will produce more or less identical consequences. 

Since writers of European descent have provided by far the major part 
of such knowledge as the West possesses of the East, they are prone 
correspondingly to envisage the latter from the standpoint of their own 
ethnic and national origins. To the extent, however, that they disregard 
two primary objectives, they furnish an inaccurate picture. In relative 
order of importance these objectives are: the significance of the Orient 
for the West, and the impact of the West upon the East. The one de- 
mands a systematic inquiry into what the Orient has contributed to the 
life and thought of Europe; the other, with prior attention to the 
local heritage and environment, requires examination of the respects in 
which the introduction of Western ideas and institutions has operated so 
as to affect conditions in the Orient itself. 

Of the two objectives, surely the second cannot be pursued to proper 
advantage unless the first be given rightful consideration. With all def- 
erence to the claims of scholarship for its own sake and to intellectual 
curiosity in general, no very cogent reason appears why the larger edu- 
cated public should be interested in a domain of humankind seemingly 
so remote, unless what it has meant and may mean to the West be 
known beforehand. 

Widening and deepening information about the historical and con- 
temporaneous relation of the Orient to the Western type of civilization 
is the prerequisite. Whenever its bearing upon how and why that civili- 
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zation has assumed its present form shall have been made plain, the 
better will be the understanding of what the West had done to impress 
upon the East its own concepts and methods. 

In order adequately to comprehend this interaction between Orient 
and Occident, certain broad lines of possible treatment may be indi- 
cated. The first of them would stress the ways and thoughts of the 
West which have emanated from the East. It would set forth the mani- 
fold contributions of the ancient Orient to the basic elements upon which 
rested the culture of Greece and Rome. These should be examined with 
reference not only to their nature, but to the degree in which, modified 
in the course of time, they have survived to the present day. By pre- 
senting them in this wise an effective answer would be given to any 
pseudo-philosophic assertion that civilizations rise, flourish, decay and 
disappear, after the manner of the seasons. On the contrary, whatever 
constitutes effectiveness in them, enabling them to endure at all, obvi- 
ously is transmitted to succeeding organisms which adapt this heritage 
to changed conditions. In like fashion the Oriental concepts and usages 
that during medieval times the Arabs bore to Europe have remained 
embedded in the consciousness of the West. 

From such antecedent knowledge of the East came the impulse that 
sent Europeans forth upon a quest for the world beyond their own 
shores, which they ultimately rendered subject in greater or less degree 
to their will and achievement. The real motivation for what is termed 
the “age of discovery,” or, erroneously, the “commercial revolution” —for 
it was vastly more than that—was interest in the Orient, which earlier 
the entry of the Arabs and later the invasions of the Mongols had 
aroused, To the inauguration of that age the Crusades, as so many re- 
actions against the East, imparted the initial urge felt by Portugal and 
Spain, the countries of western Europe long closest in contact with 
Arabs and their kin. That urge was obeyed by Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, Christopher Columbus, Vasco da Gama and all who followed in 
their train, opening up the earth through the seas. 

The entire process, indeed, by which the type of life and thought 
called European or Western has widened out over the world might well 
be termed the “New Crusades.” What had occurred during the Middle 
Ages in the narrow basin of the eastern Mediterranean was simply a 
premature effort at the expansion of European civilization. Though end- 
ing in defeat, it was the forerunner of that grandiose movement which 
caused East and West permanently to meet. In reality they always had 
met, but with insufficient recognition on the part of either. 
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The Teaching of Modern Oriental History in the West 


Out of this contact in modern times has arisen a variety of Western 
concepts about the East. Philosophic, dramatic and novelistic in char- 
acter, they merit scholarly effort to determine how they emerged and de- 
veloped and the extent to which they survive. Knowledge of them is 
essential to a correct understanding of the attitude and conduct that 


they engendered at the time and later. 

NLIKE the ancient and medieval heritages, which have become so 
U radicated in manners and matters customary as to form common- 
places in Western life, contributions from the Orient during the modern 
period have entered into the realm of the unusual, the special and the 
potential. Together with a plethora of information supplied from other 
parts of the world, they have brought richness and variety in ever enlarg- 
ing degree. Among evidences of their services to the West was the 
collection of curios and other objects of interest which gave a stimulus 
to the establishment there of museums, learned societies and further 
manifestations of cultural advance. Philosophic and imaginative litera- 
ture in Europe and America bears testimony to their inspiration. The 
art of the East has left an abiding influence upon the aesthetic taste of 
the West. So have its religious ideas and practices. 

Assuming now that the significance of the East for the West has been 
emphasized, the way becomes clear for the beginnings of a direct ap- 
proach to the teaching of modern Oriental history. They involve con- 
sideration of several matters for critical comment. One is the tendency 
of text-books and other works used for purposes of instruction to de- 
vote excessive heed to politics and economics. Because diplomacy, nation- 
alism, imperialism, commerce, industry, investments and war, along 
with their multiple implications, have forged to the front in Western 
thought, they have been transferred to accounts of happenings in the 
East. Current notions, popular or semi-learned, about the Orient belong 
likewise to the limbo of things questionable. 

Reference in this connection to India, China and Japan, for example, 
should be made only to the extent of showing what, as philosophic, 
imaginative or casual abstractions, they have meant to the Western mind. 
Thus, India, erstwhile the land of the quaint and mystical, the opulent 
and gorgeous, the idolatrous and degraded, vision of the sage, dream 
of the trader, hope of the missionary, has merged into a region of vague 
political and economic unrest under European dominance, undergoing 
propulsion into the life of a modern age. Similarly, China passes from 
a conventional representation of the calm, imperturbable and changeless, 
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where from the beginning of time people have done the same things in 
the same way and always in topsy-turvy fashion, to one suggestive of 
a vast country replete with untold potentialities, tenanted by the mos 
numerous, most enduring and most industrious folk on earth, who are 
going through a process of adaptation to forces that may convert them 
ultimately into a nation of incalculable influence upon the future oj 
mankind, or else cause them to lapse into chaos. Japan comes forth as 
pleasing, innocuous, efflorescent fairy-land, where nature and man strive 
to create the picturesque and charming, only to turn into a grim, fero 
cious Asiatic world-power, equipped with every device and mechanism 
indicative of demoniac strength and purpose—the veritable embodiment 
of the “Yellow Peril,” abounding in menace, bent upon conquest. 

Sensational items in the press, and the titles and contents of many ar. 
ticles and books about the Far East in particular, produce nought but 
misinformation, anxiety and bewilderment. Even when the accounts 
record merely the conjectural and impressionistic, they are obviously 
unsafe guides to instruction. Notably is it true of the Orient that ab. 
normal or temporary rufflings of the surface do not prove that the mighty 
depths of normal existence are disturbed. 

Although certain other familiar conceptions are not provocative of 
apprehension, they may conduce to misapprehensions that should be 
combated and vanquished. One of them regards things Eastern as queer 
and outlandish. Another, envisaging matters Oriental as exclusively the 
province of specialists, renders approach to the history of the modern 
East alike timid and hesitant, The Orientalist, accordingly, is pictured 
as a scholastic recluse who resents intrusion upon his domain of the 
recondite. 

Because of their solicitous heed to archaeology, linguistics, philosophy, 
religion, customs and beliefs associated with a past more or less remote, 
Orientalists themselves unwittingly may have enhanced this opinion. 
Valuable for the learned as their researches have been, somehow the 
results appear to lack vital connection with a modern age. Clearly, if 
the folk of the Orient are to be understood and interpreted, they should 
be made known, not as passive and inert survivals, but pulsating with 
the life and vigor found in mankind elsewhere on earth. Cognizance of 
them should be conveyed to an educated public by methods of instruc- 
tion which render them genuine, vivid, contemporaneous. Relegating to 
persons who still prefer human oddities to human normalities publica- 
tions that cater to such a desire, the teacher and the taught should seek 
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The Teaching of Modern Oriental History in the West 


ever to find and communicate the information that portrays the modern 
Orient as it actually is and has come to be. 

While one will admit that unfamiliarity with the language of a given 
people is a bar to adequate comprehension of them, it does not follow 
that the outsider should refrain from the use of translations into Euro- 
pean tongues, and writings in those tongues by Oriental authors. Quite 
as freely one may concede that, so far as the ancient, medieval and even 
much of the earlier modern past of the East is concerned, a knowledge 
of the languages in which the records were composed is indispensable. 
On the other hand, the increasingly intimate contact of Europeans and 
Americans with the Orient has enabled them to convey to their native 
lands immense stores of information which they have made available 
through translation. The more, also, that Orientals have become aware 
of the significance for them of Western ways and thoughts, the more 
have they voiced their reaction in Western languages. Allowing for 
the necessity of enlarging to the fullest possible degree the knowledge 
to be acquired by Western scholars, the fact remains that due regard 
should be given to what, within comparatively recent years, Orientals 
themselves have contributed in publications commonly accessible to the 
West. 


FURTHER misconception is that which springs from the easy habit 
A of Europeans of judging what they dub “The East,” “The Orient” 
ot “Asia” from the standpoint of the present stage of Western civiliza- 
tion, with its material comforts and conveniences, its mechanical con- 
trivances to hasten speed and enlarge output, its care for sanitation, its 
presumptive spirit of humanitarianism and its general enlightenment. 
A fairer and more accurate estimate would be attained, were comparison 
to be drawn between most of the Orient today and Europe as it was prior 
to the nineteenth century, ere Europe itself had felt the effects of the 
extraordinary changes that have followed in the wake of the Industrial 
Revolutions. Such an estimate might indicate that, in so far as they con- 
tinue unaffected by Western influences, civilized Asia and northern 
Africa are in about the same situation with regard to material comforts 
and conveniences, mechanical devices, sanitary requirements, humani- 
tarian concern and general enlightenment as most of Europe was in the 
period up to the nineteenth century. Louis XIV could travel no faster 
than Nebuchadnezzar! 

Another obstacle that needs removal is due to the closeness of contact 
between East and West, proceeding from the consequences of the In- 
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dustrial Revolutions. It takes the form of a revival of earlier notion; 
about respective superiority and inferiority. Because of their triumphs 
in the realms of physics and mechanics, Europeans seem disposed t 
think that since Eastern folk have been unable apparently to stem the 
advance of the West, they are, and necessarily must be, inferior. 

As a final reference to misconceptions that hinder the progress o{ 
knowledge about the modern Orient, the product of a certain kind o{ 
philosophizing may be mentioned. It purports to show that funda. 
mentally the peoples of the East are spiritual and aesthetic, whereas thos 
of the West are materialistic and mechanistic. Reasonable acquaintance: 
with actual life in the various portions of the Orient would dispel forth. 
with any illusions of the sort. 

With the misconceptions clarified, attention should be directed to a 
characterization of each of what, for convenience, may be designated as 
the four primary divisions of the Orient in their general relation to the 
West. Thus considered, India is a politically dependent country, into 
which European ideas and institutions have been introduced by Great 
Britain for its own advantage and that of the native population. Japan 
is an independent nation, in which they have been taken over voluntarily, 
for national purposes. China is a virtually independent country, where 
they have been adopted under more or less compulsion from European 
powers, mainly for their own especial ends; and the Near East is a 
region alike dependent, independent and semi-independent, upon which 
such forces and factors have made an impress chiefly in so far as West- 
ern nations have acquired territory or by other means have wielded 
influence. 

The next stage of educational approach to the modern East would 
consist of appropriate efforts to explain, in each case, the nature of the 
indigenous civilization upon which Western ideas and institutions have 
made an impact. Here the first task is to point out the essential respects 
in which that civilization, historically and comparatively examined, dif- 
fers from that of the West. For the purpose, not only misconceptions 
and generalizations of the kind already cited, but various others, more 
specific in implication, should be disregarded. Among them are: separate- 
ness due to color and physiognomy; religious divergence; equality under 
Western forms of law; the absence or presence of a humanitarian spirit; 

attitude toward personal purity, and the lack or abundance of enlight- 
ened curiosity. Far deeper in fact lie the real differences, harking back 
as they do to the agricultural and hunting communities of prehistoric 
and ancient times. Through survival of development they have engen- 
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dered, as between East and West, variant modes of life and thought 
which are sensed instinctively, rather than comprehended intellectually. 

The basic differences having been indicated, consideration would turn 
to such of the outstanding characteristics of the types of civilization 
found within each of the several divisions of the Orient as are requisite 
to explain the environment into which the West has penetrated. Geo- 
graphical conditions, forms of government, economic circumstances and 
cultural status, comprising the heritage of the past, are all so many com- 
ponents of the background upon which the course of modernization 
has traced its way. 

Finally, with a survey of the actual impact of the West, the approach 
to the modern Orient is rendered complete. Manifold indeed is the 
number of topics that invite discussion. Among them are: the inclusion 
of Eastern countries in the Postal Union, the Red Cross and similar inter- 
national organizations of world-wide service; the residence of Orientals 
in Western communities and of Europeans and Americans in Oriental 
communities, as productive of harmony or discord; the introduction and 
consequences of industrialization; the secular aspects of Christian mis- 
sions; Western modes of education; European and American journalism, 
literature, art, theatricals and music, and the use of English as a language 
of general intercourse. Others would include the imposition and aban- 
donment of special privileges for foreigners; Western ideas regarding 
the fitness of Oriental dependencies for autonomy or independence as 
native sentiment in the matter; republic versus monarchy as an appro- 
priate form of government, and nationalism, self-engendered or brought 
in from Europe and the United States. 


For upwards of a hundred and fifty years the great field of action in 


which European and American civilization has been chiefly operative 
beyond its territorial borders is the Orient. World history, that for cen- 
turies had pursued a westward course, has turned about and moved 
eastward toward its starting-point. Lands and peoples, separated by thou- 
sands of miles, have become, relatively speaking, neighbors. How and 
why all this has happened, why East and West have become closely 
interested in each other, and what have been and may be the conse- 
quences of their interaction are themes of paramount concern. They call 
upon the teaching of modern Oriental history in the West to render 
their import clear. 
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SOLDIER AND SCHOLAR IN ANCIENT CHINA 


HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL 


line scholars have long held a unique place of honor and 
authority in China is well known. The practice of appointing men to 
office on the basis of primarily academic qualifications can be traced 
back for some two thousand years.’ It has been the Chinese tradition 
for families to make every sacrifice in order that a promising son might 
study the Classics and learn to write essays and poetry in the accepted 
manner, thus to rise through the examination system to position, power, 
and wealth. 

Soldiers, on the other hand, we read time and again, have always 
been considered the lowest class in Chinese society, ranking below 
farmers, artisans and traders. If we look closely into this we shall see, 
however, that the situation in China was not utterly different from that 
in the Occident. Chinese kings and emperors, with very few exceptions, 
have been military men or the heirs of military men. 

The Chinese people are generally considered to be pacifist. If this be 
true, the tremendous popularity of stories and plays about military 
heroes is a problem. None the less, it is true that the Chinese, like any 
other people, have objected to having their crops and their homes 
destroyed by constant warfare. The ruling classes, too, have opposed 
war; they were against war because war meant that somebody was 
putting them to the trouble to fight to get what they wanted. But if 
war was inevitable, of course, they would fight. Even Confucius said, 
“When the Right Way prevails in the world, ceremonies, music, and 
punitive military expeditions proceed from the Son of Heaven (the 
Emperor). When the world has forsaken the Right Way, ceremonies, 
music, and punitive military expeditions proceed from the feudal 


*Cf. for instance the Shih Chi (Historical Records) chap. 121. Several cases of 
the sort are recorded here, including that of Kung-sun Hung who “through his 
knowledge of the Spring and Autumn Annals, although a commoner, rose to the 
high office of San Kung to the Son of Heaven, and was ennobled as Marquis of 
P’ing Ching.” This chapter has not been translated. The above passage occurs in 
the edition of the Chin Ling Shu Chii of 1870, 121. 3a. 
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Soldier and Scholar in Ancient China 


lords.”2 Confucius was a champion of the imperial authority, and what 
he had in mind was a condition which would eliminate all but “just” 
wars; Wars, as it were, to end war. Confucius was a sincere disciple of 
peace; but ardent chauvinists have declared their creeds in similar 
terms. 

That which impresses the student of Chinese history as unusual is 
not so much the place held by the military as the position enjoyed by 
the scholar. This is an extremely interesting phenomenon, the causes 
and origin of which have as yet received comparatively little examina- 
tion; but certain new material bearing on this problem has recently 
become available as the result of discoveries and research. 

The first question to be asked is how early the practice of according 
special honor and special privileges to scholars was in vogue in 
China. We know that as early as the Former Han dynasty (B.C. 206- 
A.D. 6) men were appointed to government office, at least ostensibly, on 
the basis of their knowledge of literature. On the other hand we know, 
from many sources, that at about the time of Confucius (B.C. 551-479) 
the place of the scholar was in general distinctly below that of the man 
who could win battles. The Discourses of the States tells of a contem- 
porary of the sage, one Tung An-yii, the retainer of a petty nobleman, 
who distinguished himself by his bravery in the battle of Hsia I. His 
ruler wished to reward him, but he refused. When the ruler insisted 
he said: “When your servant was a young man he wielded the pen, 
assisting in the writing of edicts. Thus he achieved a reputation in a 
former generation, and aided in establishing justice among the feudal 
lords. But your lordship took no notice of this. . . . But now, because 
for one morning your servant has gone sick with madness, you say, 
‘I must certainly reward you!’ Rather than accept such a reward I should 
prefer to flee and end my life in obscurity!”* 

Confucius lived at the end of the Spring and Autumn period (722- 
481 B.C.), not long before the beginning of the Warring Kingdoms 
period (403-221 B.C.), one of the bloodiest epochs in any history. 
According to the orthodox Chinese view, the Spring and Autumn 
period was characterized by unprecedented war, intrigue and general 
moral and political corruption. It is conceived as the culmination of a 


* Confucian Analects; Legge, Chinese Classics (Oxford, 1893) vol. I, p. 310. 
I have slightly altered Legge’s translation of this passage. 

*The Kuo Yu, or Discourses of the States, has not been translated. The above 
passage is rendered from the T’ien Shéng Ming Tao Pén, reprint of 1800, 
15.3b-4a. 
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long process of degeneration from the time of the sage-kings, whic) 
was a sort of Chinese “golden age.” According to this traditional viev, 
the prestige of the scholar dates from and indeed was at its acme jy 
this early time, which tradition places before 2000 B.C. At this time. 
they say, war was rare, for people in general were in a state of up. 
corrupted goodness.* Rulers did not gain their thrones through war, no; 
did they habitually leave them to their sons. They selected their suc. 
cessors, not for their knowledge of the Classics, for the Classics had not 
yet been written, but for their virtue and their ability in the adminis. 
tration of government.® This was a real Utopia of the official scholarly 
class; and like other Utopias it never existed save in imagination. 


Roane historians have hesitated, up to the present time, to attemp: 
to describe conditions in China much anterior to the time o 
Confucius, and few have been so hardy as to venture earlier than the 
beginning of the Eastern Chou period (770 B.C.). The documents 
dealing with the earlier period are few, many of them are definitely 
forged, and we have had little on which we could rely to separate the 
true from the false. But within the present century there has accumu. 
lated a mass of new archaeological data which now makes it possible 
for us to extend our knowledge of Chinese culture back of the Eastern 
Chou period, to take in the whole of the Western Chou and the last 
two centuries of the Shang period. Just how far back this takes us is 
a question, because Chinese chronology before 841 B.C. is very un- 
certain. The traditional chronology would make our new knowledge ex- 
tend back to the fourteenth century B.C.; perhaps this is two centuries 
too early. 

The new information comes chiefly from three sources. The first is 
a series of very remarkable brief inscriptions carved on bone, which 
first came to the notice of scholars in 1899. Since that time more than 
a hundred thousand pieces have been dug up near Anyang, in northern 
Honan Province. The deciphering of these inscriptions, done almost en- 
tirely by Chinese scholars, is an achievement worthy to rank with any 
in the history of scholarship. We now know that they are records of 
divination made for the kings of the Shang state; careful study of them 
gives us a great deal of information about the culture and history of 
the period. 
~ *CE. the Shu Ching, the so-called Book of History, in Legge, Chinese Classics, 
vol. III, p. 590. 

Ibid. p. 32. 
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Soldier and Scholar in Ancient China 


These inscriptions and other discoveries have led to renewed activity 
in the deciphering of ancient bronze inscriptions, some of which have 
been long known but little understood. The bronze inscriptions shed a 

great deal of light on the Western Chou period and also give us a new ss 
' standard by which to detect forgeries among ancient books. Finally, 

' excavation of the site on which the bone inscriptions were found has 

> uncovered the ruins of the capital of the Shang state, by far the oldest 

' excavated city in China.® The richest finds on this spot were made 

' during the closing months of 1934. 

Excavation has revealed that the Shang people possessed a material 

- culture of astounding refinement. Undisturbed tombs of indubitable 

" Shang date, opened in 1934, revealed sculpture and especially bronzes 

| of a degree of delicacy and sophistication, and technical and artistic 

} excellence, comparable to anything ever produced anywhere in the 

world. If we had only these objects we should be almost compelled to 

believe that it was a golden age indeed—as in some respects it was. 

But we have also the bone inscriptions, and from them we know that 

it was not the golden age of which the scholars have dreamed, a time 

of “great peace” and general brotherly love. 

Our new information makes it fairly evident that the orthodox view, 
which pictured a great, unified, peaceful China even before 2000 B.C., 
is quite untenable. Even in Shang times such a China did not exist, 
and there is good evidence indicating that it never had existed. How 
large the Shang territories were we do not know, but at the most they 
cannot have included even the who.e of North China. The bone inscrip- 
tions indicate that in Shang times there was fairly constant fighting 
with neighboring states and tribes. 

The Shang state was established by conquest, and probably main- 
tained largely through military force. Not only the fear of the Shang 
armies but also the desire for their help against outside foes kept subject 
tribes in a condition of more or less loyal adherence. The divination 
bones show how calls for help and reports of trouble came from various 
outlying districts. These were dealt with by the dispatching of armies 
from the capital or from some other point—always provided that the 
gods, when consulted, recommended such action. “We have been raided 
from the west . . . the T’u country is attacking our eastern borders . . . 


*The first large excavation was carried out under joint auspices of the Freer 
Gallery of Art and the Chinese National Research Institute, a Government organi- 
zation, in 1929. Since that time the work has been continued by the latter or- 
ganization. Four volumes of reports have been published, in Chinese. 
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a state [whose name has not yet been identified] is grazing cattle in 
our territories on the west.”* Such inscriptions give us a vivid glimpse 
of the state of affairs. 

The Shangs had developed agriculture to a high point, but they also 
grazed a large number of cattle. Encroachments on grazing grounds 
apparently caused a good deal of war. They had a great deal of 
trouble with sheep-herding tribes; we cannot be quite certain that the 
troubles here grew out of quarrels over grazing land, but if they did this 
recalls the “sheep and cattle wars” of the last century in the western 
United States. 

The armies which the Shangs raised for their wars varied from one 
to five thousand men. There was a good deal of raiding, with surprise 
attacks—a sort of guerilla warfare. We read in the bone inscriptions 
that in a certain attack the enemy “captured fifteen men. On the fifth 
day after this . . . they again attacked, capturing sixteen men.”® Se. 
curing captives was one of the chief aims in war. Some of them were 
probably used as slaves; many were the victims in human sacrifices, 
Human sacrifice at this time is far out of line with the scholarly version 
of history, of course. The literati interpret the few cases of human sac- 
rifice which history mentions in the early Chou period as due to the 
degeneration of the times. Actually it was due to the progress of 
humanitarianism—that they were so few! 

There was a great deal of human sacrifice in the Shang period. The 
bone inscriptions record it clearly, and late in 1934 large numbers of 
decapitated skeletons of victims, whose hands had been tied behind 
their backs, the skulls being buried separately, were found in the 
Shang excavations at Anyang. In my opinion the human victims in 
one sacrifice sometimes amounted to as many as three hundred,’ 
though the inscriptions establishing this are not as clear as those ac- 
cording sacrifices of about ten men at a time. Some scholars have used 
all sorts of methods to explain this evidence away. But we know, of 
course, that human sacrifice has been practised by peoples at a very 
high stage of civilization. Plutarch, in his biography of ‘Themistocles, 
mentions the sacrifice of three captives by the Greeks. The Aztecs and 
the Carthaginians sacrificed human beings on a large scale. 


*This occurs in the second inscription in the collection of rubbings published 
by Lo Chén-yii in 1914 under the title Yin Hsti Shu Ch’i Ching Hua. 

Ibid., fifth inscription. 

* Cf. the following rubbings in published collections: Yin Ch’i Pu Tzu (1932) no. 
245; Yin Ch't I Ts’'un (1933) no. 570; Yin Hsti Shu Chi Hsti Pien (1933) 
2.16.3. 
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Soldier and Scholar in Ancient China 


The Chou people, who conquered the Shangs in B.C. 1122, led a 
coalition of fairly rude tribesmen from the basin of the Wei River, 
in modern Shensi, who succeeded in overrunning the lands to the east 
and finally brought a large portion of North China ‘under one rule. 
They were probably unable to read and write, shortly before the con- 
quest, but they took up Shang culture with avidity and spread it with 
their conquests. Barbarians though they undoubtedly were, they really 
had much to do with founding China as we know it, both in a political 
and a cultural sense. 


HE Chous have been idealized by the literati. The Duke of Chou, 
“strong man,” is honored even above Confucius by one of the 
two main branches of Chinese scholarship. Documents embodying the 
most high-sounding precepts of the scholarly class have been composed 
and attributed to the early Chous. But some of the documents of the 
martial conquerors themselves are still preserved, and the scholars have 
been greatly embarrassed to interpret some of their passages so as to 
bring them into line with tradition. Shortly after the conquest the 
Shang people tried to throw off the Chou yoke, and the Duke put them 
down ‘with an iron fist. Then he transported a large number of them 
more than a hundred miles to the southwest of their former capital, 
made them build a city for him, and warned them that if they gave 
any more trouble he would put them to death.!° 

This same Duke of Chou speaks of the Shang people as Yin hsien 
ch’én.1 Yin was the name by which the Chou people called the Shang 
state and people. Ch’én sometimes means “minister.” The original form 
of the character Asien was a simple pictograph of a type of sacrificial 
vessel; it is used to mean “to sacrifice.” This last word baffled the com- 
mentators, and they decided that it must be a substitution for another 
character pronounced Asien, meaning “worthy.”!? In accord with this 
Legge translates this passage “the worthy ministers of Yin.” 

This speech accords perfectly with the standards of the literati, but 
it is strange language to be used by a conqueror, of subject people who 
have just been giving him a great deal of trouble. We now know from 
bronze inscriptions the meaning of the term Asien used in connection 
with people. It means captives, slaves, who are “dedicated to the 

” Shu Ching; Legge, p. 504. 

4 Ibid. p. 410. A similar phrase occurs again on p. 447. The Chinese charac- 
ters in this expression have the following numbers in H. A. Giles’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary (2nd ed., 1912): yin No. 13,238 Asien No. 4530, ch'en No. 648. 

™%Giles’ Dictionary, No. 4513. 
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hsien”; that is, who might be sacrificed, but who instead are allowed tp 
live as slaves.’* The original meaning of ch’én was “captive, slave.” 
Yin hsien ch’én really means “the Yin captives whose lives are forfeit,” 
The character ch’én is a pictograph of an eye, which was used to repre. 
sent a head. It was therefore used to mean “captive,” because captives 
were spoken of as “so many head,” as we speak of cattle. Ministers then 
used the term to designate themselves in addressing their rulers, in the 
sense of “your slave.” From this it came to be used as a noun meaning 
“minister.” 

The Chou rule was begun and perpetuated on a military basis. The 
conquered territory was parceled out, as fiefs, among the relatives of 
the Chou kings and the leaders of the tribes who had assisted them in 
winning it. These great feudatories in turn gave lands, usually for 
military services, to their followers, and thus there grew up a feudal 
system very similar to that of mediaeval Europe. As a class, the nobles 
seem to have been quarrelsome, luxury-loving, and oppressive. They 
kept themselves in trim for war and amused themselves by fighting 
with each other and by making forays against the “barbarians” on the 
borders, for the sake of spoils. We have hundreds of bronze inscriptions 
from the early Chou period which depict the conditions plainly. The 
military men were in the saddle. The chief power, the chief honors, 
and the chief rewards were bestowed for military achievements. 

It is against this background that the scholars found themselves in 
early Chou times. The position of their class had not degenerated from 
what it had been in a “golden age”; it may, on the contrary, have been 
better than it had ever been before. Of the scribe class in Shang times 
we can deduce little, save that a class of scribes in charge of divination 
did exist. Probably their control of the oracle gave them a certain 
amount of power. In the early Chou period the royal and feudal courts 
and probably powerful families also had their scribes. As the literature 
grew in volume and importance the scribes became scholars, and they 
gradually advanced the prestige of their class until it came to the 
unique position which it has held ever since in Chinese society. 

The means by which they did this were many. One important factor 
must have been their control of education. Unlike the nobles of me- 


Cf. references to gifts of large numbers of such slaves, in the bronze inscrip- 
tions, reproduced in the following collections of rubbings; Li Tai Chung Ting I 
Chi K’uan Shih Fa T’ieh (a Sung dynasty collection; Liu Shih reprint of 1903) 
chuan 14.153b; K’é Chai Chi Ku Lu (1896) 4. 13a; Chén Sung T’ang Chi Ku I 
Wén (1931) 6.11b. 
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Affair; Soldier and Scholar in Ancient China 
‘diaeval Europe, the Chinese nobility of the Chou period cultivated books 


wed to 

slave.” [Eand studied history and even poetry a good deal. The scholars com- 
orfeit,” [Me posed the official documents, and lost no opportunity to insert, under 
repre. [the guise of rhetorical flourishes, statements which would advance the 
aptives fe principles and claims of their class. A generation or two after they 
's then Ee were composed, such documents must have been very effective ma- 
in the [fp terial in the hands of the scholars. For they supported the claims of the 
saning fe scholarly class in the name of the ancestor of the ruling king or noble. 


The supposed wishes of an ancestor could not be lightly disregarded. 
. The JE Regard for filial piety was a strong motive, of course, but even more 
‘important was the fact that prosperity and even life were believed to 


ves of 

em in | depend upon the will of ancestors, powerful spirits in heaven, who 
ly for fe had almost complete control of the fates of their descendants. 

‘eudal (Finally, the scholars controlled the history. They augmented it, too, 


robles by means of many more or less pious forgeries. It is a remarkable fact 
They [& that the Chinese of two thousand years ago knew less about China 
| before the Chou dynasty than does the well informed scholar of today. 


hting 
n the IE They had few documents, and the bone inscriptions were still in the 
tions [p. ground, to remain there until our own day. Still worse, the whole prob- 


The : lem of understanding early Chinese history was confused almost hope- 
© lessly by the large number of forged documents which had been attrib- 


nors, 

© uted to pre-Chou times. The reason why this had been done is not hard 
-s in [E. to understand. Since there was very little genuine early material, it was 
from [p telatively easy to secure acceptance for documents which could not be 


been subjected to comparative scrutiny. 
And for the scholars as a class there was a special reason for attrib- 


imes 

tion [E ting forged documents to high antiquity. They knew that the prestige 
tain fp of their class had been at a low level during recent, historical times. 
urts [E But the earlier centuries were theirs to fill with what pleased them. So 
ture Jf it was that gradually, probably with little of conscious deception, in late 
hey > Chou times they developed the legend of a time in the remote past 


the [p when the ideals of their class were the common norms of action, and 
| men of their own type not only occupied all the important posts in the 
') Government but even sat on the imperial throne itself. 
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AIR COMMUNICATIONS AND THE FAR EAST 


OLIVER STEWarrt 


sein and commercial relationships have always been ai. 
fected by the speed and frequency of communications, and consequently 
they may be expected to be markedly influenced in the future by the 
growth of air transport. In the Far East this influence is likely to be 
profound and to follow an interesting direction. Up to the present the 
Far East has been aeronautically one of the less well developed parts of 
the world. It has seen nothing comparable, for example, with the swift 
progress of high-speed mail and passenger services in America, with 
the progress in large-sized aeroplanes and flying boats in England, or 
with the movement that has been made on the British Empire and 
Dutch air lines towards securing an economical return from passenger 
and mail air services, 

Yet it is in the nature of air transport that the part of the world 
which feels its effects last is likely, in the end, to feel them most deeply. 
Air lines may be said to be creeping out from Europe and America 
towards the Pacific, and their utility is increasing as they go. The Pacific 
is the ultimate aim upon which the great continental air transport sys- 
tems of both America and Europe are converging, and their value to 
themselves and to the world becomes greater as they move toward that 
common junction and objective. A simple proportionate table based 
upon the ordinary Imperial Airways service to Singapore will help to 
illustrate this relationship between value and extension. 

From London to Baghdad, a distance of 3,241 miles by the air route, 
takes seven days by surface transport. By air it takes four days, From 
London to Singapore, a distance of 8,485 miles, takes twenty-two days 
by surface transport and ten days by air. For the shorter distance, three 
days are saved by using air transport, and for the longer distance twelve 
days. The saving over the long distance, therefore, is nearly fifty-five 
per cent of the time taken by surface transport, and over the shorter 
distance only forty-three per cent. In general terms, air transport over 
the longer distance is of about twelve per cent greater time-saving 
value. 

On the faster schedules which are now being put into operation by 
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Air Communications and the Far East 


the British, French and Dutch companies, the increased saving on the 
longer distances becomes more and more marked. It is when the traveller 
is going for a journey of more than 5,000 miles that he finds the ad- 
vantages of air transport over surface transport overwhelming. For the 
shorter distances many other things besides speed may enter into the 
choice of vehicle, because the saving of time is not so marked as to 
override all other advantages. The desirability of high-speed travel in- 
creases in direct proportion to the journey. 

It is, therefore, particularly in the stimulus it is likely to afford to 
travel between Europe and America and the Far East, the three ganglia 
of the world’s communications system, that air transport is likely to 
prove important. Its progress within America and Europe has been 
spectacular and technically brilliant; but in the last analysis it must be 
for the linkages far beyond these continents that air transport will find 
its ultimate purpose. There are few things more fascinating than specu- 
lating upon the cultural and commercial effects which may be ex- 
pected to follow the establishment of world-circling air lines. For air 
transport has a number of qualities not paralleled by other forms of 
transport and all its effects are conditioned by them. Before attempting 
to assess the probable course of air development in the world system 
which will have as its junctions not counties or countries, but continents, 
let some note be taken of the special qualities of air transport, qualities 
not possessed by other forms of transport or not possessed by them in 
such high measure. 

The first of these specialized qualities is ubiquity, and this is often 
more advantageous than speed, which it is customary to put first. It is 
largely because of its ubiquity that air transport is having so marked an 
effect upon all kinds of national and international relationships. By 
saying that the aeroplane is ubiquitous I mean that its track from any- 
where to everywhere is ready laid and self-maintained. It is a track 
which crosses rivers and valleys without bridges or ferries, which passes 
mountains without tunnels and hills without cuttings, which goes 
through forests without clearings. All ways can be airways. Moreover 
the air track need never vary from the great circle course which is the 
shortest distance between any two points on the earth’s surface. 

Compare the highly skilled and complicated work which the railway 
engineer must undertake in order to provide even the crookedest rail- 
way track between two cities, with the ready-made, direct track of the 
aircraft. It is true that, whereas the railway engineer can usually man- 
age to take his track and therefore his passengers and mails into the 
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center of the city it is designed to serve, the aeroplane operator mus 
set his passengers and mails down on the outskirts of that city and 
provide them with some extra form of surface transport for the final 
part of the journey. Nevertheless the proportion of the terminal journey 
to the whole is small and is reduced as the total journey is increased, 
It is not only that the aeroplane’s track, that “most excellent canopy, 
the air,” is ready laid by nature but that it is invariably a through track, 
No matter how varying the country, how often dry land is interchanged 
with sea and river, valley with mountain, no change of vehicle is te. 
quired. The same vehicle, working on the same track, can go through 
from start to finish. 


yee relatively short, homogeneous routes over which the majority 
of the European air lines are operating offer great difficulties to 
successful competition with road and rail, because the advantages en. 
joyed by air transport under those conditions are relatively small. The 
aeroplane has no chance to put forth its full strength; it is working 
within too narrowly circumscribed limits. The American air transpon 
system is on a larger scale than the European; it offers better condi- 
tions to the aeroplane and has therefore progressed more rapidly. Its 
transcontinental services are technically in advance of other long distance 
services and show the aeroplane to better advantage. Even so, it is clear 
to those who study the aeronautical signs and portents that both the 
American and the European systems are but the roots from which 
the world air transport system of the future will spring. They can never 
be sufficient to themselves. 

It is where air services are thinnest at the present moment, and in the 
regions where the offshoots of the two existing continental systems wil! 
meet, that the main interest will lie in the future. The regions of linkage 
are the continent of Asia, and the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. It is 
across these spaces that high speed is most desirable and the advantages 
of through travel, over all kinds of land and water, most pronounced. 
In a world system, the European and American systems will be linked 
up with trunk air lines, most of which will be included in the circum- 
ferential band between the parallels of 30 degrees and 60 degrees north. 
This is the world air transport band of the future, along which the 
vast majority of the greater international air services must ply. It will 
be the artery from which capillaries will branch north and south to 
reach the centers of population which demand linkage with the primary 
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centers. It is easy to see that the establishment of such an air service 
band would affect all the countries and all the leading towns within it. 

I cannot believe that any of the air services already in being can hope 
in the future to be anything but subsidiary to this band. The British 
Empire line between England and Australia, for instance, which is one 
of the longest lines over which schedule services are operating, will al- 
most certainly find its greatest utility as a unit of the gieater world 
ystem. While it is running eastward from London to Delhi and Chitta- 
gong, it will form part of the trunk system. As it drops south to Aus- 
tralia it will change its character and take on more the qualities of a 
subsidiary line. The line from Moscow also retains its world develop- 
ment value just so long as it keeps to the 30 degrees to 60 degrees band, 
and begins to play a smaller part—though not less necessary—as it 
branches north. 

At present there is no system centered on Shanghai, for instance, com- 
parable in size with the European and American systems; but when 
the linkage over the Atlantic and Pacific oceans has been completed, 
there can be little doubt that a similar system will develop at the Pacific 
nexus, connecting with both the oceanic route and the continental route 
across Central Asia. There will then be three systems linked with this 
circumferential band of main lines to form the basic world system of 


air transport. 


HE great division in commercial aeroplanes at the present day is 
Foon land and marine aircraft. Marine aircraft may be float sea- 
planes or flying boats; but most commercial marine aircraft with pre- 
tensions to long distance capabilities are flying boats. The float seaplane 
is chiefly confined to the smaller types such as naval and racing machines. 
The first thing to be noted in comparing land and sea aircraft is funda- 
mental; that all transport vehicles are designed, in the last instance, to 
carry people from point to point on the land. Seaboard towns can be 
reached by land planes, whereas inland towns, unless they are on the 
banks of lakes or rivers, cannot be reached by flying boats. Conse- 
quently the land plane possesses certain notable advantages as an instru- 
ment for linking up centers of population. It would seem, then, on the 
face of it, that the land plane would automatically be the more suitable 
type of machine for long-distance work; but the issue is not quite so 
clear-cut as this. Technically, the flying boat has certain valuable at- 
tributes which affect its utility as a long-distance transport vehicle. 
The first of these is that, as it operates from waters which are ordi- 
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narily unrestricted in extent, any sheltered patch of water being adequate 
to the purpose, it is able to use a higher landing speed than the land 
plane, without increased risk. The landing speed of an aeroplane to a 
large extent determines the top speed, and is likely to continue to deter. 
mine it, however rapid aerodynamical progress may be in the future, 
Aeronautical engineers have always set great store by devices which 
enable the speed range, or ratio of minimum to maximum speed of an 
aeroplane, to be increased, because this permits the desirable high top 
speed to be secured without incurring the risks attendant upon a high 
landing speed. Wing slots and flaps, and various forms of split flap and 
air brake, have been used for this purpose of increasing speed range; 
and most of the fast American commercial aeroplanes and the later 
French, Italian and British ones incorporate some kind of speed range 
device. 

Even so, an advance in the permissible landing speed will always 
enable an advance to be made in the top speed and consequently, when 
all that can be done in increasing speed range by aerodynamic devices 
has been done, still higher speeds can be brought within reach by in. 
creasing the landing speed. With the land plane, the landing speed is 
limited by the extent and surface of the aerodromes it must use. If the 
landing speed is too high the aeroplane will overshoot after it touches 
ground and run into the far hedge. On many of the big American air. 
ways the aerodromes have prepared runways of considerable length and 
there are no obstacles at their boundaries. In Europe the commercial 
aerodromes are mostly of large size and well surfaced. But directly a 
land plane must fly in regions beyond its own home system, it must 
be prepared to operate from less well prepared and smaller aerodromes. 
Consequently there is a strict limitation upon the maximum permissible 
landing speed of all land planes designed for world transport. 

With the flying boat no such strict limitation prevails. The sea pro- 
vides in sheltered places a good-surfaced, almost limitless alighting 
space, without obstacles such as trees and buildings at its outskirts. 
Therefore it is safe to allow the landing speeds of flying boats to rise 
beyond the landing speeds of land planes without any additional risk 
being incurred. It follows that the top speeds of flying boats, other 
things being equal, should be higher than the top speeds of land planes. 
Other things, however, are not equal. For instance the problems of drag 
or air resistance are influenced by the different form of construction. 
Although the flying boat has no wheel undercarriage, an item causing 
much drag unless it is made retractable, and although its body or hull is 
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also its undercarriage, that body cannot be so well streamlined as the 
fuselage of a land plane. Consequently the saving of the undercarriage 
is cancelled by the loss on the hull. 

There is also the problem of placing the engines so that the airscrews 
will clear the water, which often necessitates engine nacelles arranged 
remote from the wings or hull, causing more resistance than they would 
if partly embedded in wings or hull. For these and other reasons the 
maximum speed of flying boats has always in practice been below the 
maximum speed of comparable land planes. That condition in my view 
is likely to prevail. An American flying boat has now been built, capable 
of carrying eighteen passengers in comfort, with a maximum speed of 
200 m.p-h.; but the latest commercial land planes have maximum speeds 
of 230 and 240 m.p.h. The margin still remains in favor of the land 


lane. 

: On the other hand one of the great advantages possessed by the flying 
boat is in the matter of size. A famous British aircraft constructor who 
has been associated since the earliest days of flying with the design and 
manufacture of large land pianes, and who was one of the first to intro- 
duce multi-engined designs, has stated that he sees no reason to suppose 
that we have reached or approached the limit in the size of land planes. 
Land planes built by his company have seating accommodation for 42 
people and have proved effective in service. But the fact remains that, 
in other parts of the world, the tendency is to restrict the land plane 
complement of passengers to about 20, whereas the flying boat is grow- 
ing towards the size of the Dornier Do. X., a machine which must still 
be regarded as something of a freak. 

From these considerations it emerges that the flying boat, while prob- 
ably remaining slightly slower, is likely to grow much larger than the 
land plane and therefore to be able to give a higher degree of passenger 
comfort. On the long journeys already discussed, linking together the 
cultural and commercial centers of the world, large-sized vehicles giving a 
high degree of passenger comfort are desirable. But before laying it 
down that the flying boat is likely to be used exclusively, it is necessary 
to revert to the point previously mentioned: that the flying boat is re- 
stricted in its journeys over land to places where there is sufficient clear 
water space for alighting and taking off. The water space must be rea- 
sonably clear of shipping and must have appropriate slipways and other 
landing facilities. The flying boat can fly over land with adequate secur- 
ity, and it has been proved possible in an emergency to bring a large 
flying boat down on its hull in a large field without its being seriously 
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damaged and without the passengers being hurt or even badly shaken, 
Consequently it is only the airport that is of moment. The airport must 
be on the water. This is a serious restriction; so serious indeed that jt 
may prevent the use of flying boats except for the longest ocean passages, 


_ aeroplane—a term which includes the flying boat and even, if 
one cares to be precious, the autogiro—enjoys the particular advan. 
tage over other transport vehicles that it can serve both towns on the sea- 
board and those inland with equal facility. Its track is ready laid to both 
of them. It would, therefore, be shortsighted to fail to make use of this 
unique capacity by restricting the aircraft so that it can alight only on 
water. It is possible, of course, to use amphibians, and some exceedingly 
interesting amphibians have been made. They resemble flying boats 
when in the air; but if they wish to alight on land they lower wheels 
at the sides of their hull. I do not think, however, that the amphibian 
is a serious competitor to the other types of aircraft for long distance 
passenger and mail work, because it has never yet shown so high an 
aerodynamic efficiency and is never likely to. A good deal of weight, 
which must ordinarily be regarded as waste, must go in the land under- 
carriage mechanism. If the amphibian is ruled out, it will be seen that, 
apart from the longest ocean passages, the land plane remains the best 
type for general air transport. With its special advantages, it can give 
the highest performance for a given expenditure of power. 

I must here interpolate a remark upon a method which has been 
strenuously canvassed of late by which land planes would be usable even 
on the long ocean passages. It consists in the anchoring, at appropriate 
intervals in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, of floating aerodromes. 
They are landing platforms sufficiently long to allow the fastest commer- 
cial land planes to alight on them, supported on flotation tanks sub- 
merged well below the surface of the water. It is claimed—and the 
claim is supported by comprehensive model tests—that such floating 
platforms would be immune from disturbances in trim caused by rough 
seas, that they would not roll or pitch, and that they could be used 
safely by land planes at all times. 

An argument advanced in favor of these devices is that no flying boat, 
however large and sturdy, could live in an Atlantic gale and that, in 
consequence, there is no advantage in using a flying boat for long ocean 
passages. It is true that a flying boat could not live in an Atlantic gale: 
but in the weather which prevails for the greater part of the year, both 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific, a large flying boat of modern design 
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could, if forced to do so, alight without much risk of serious damage 
and remain afloat for a sufficient period to give time for help to come. 
Forced landings must be eliminated if it is humanly possible on the 
long ocean flights, no matter whether these are undertaken by land 
planes or flying boats. The floating landing platform, therefore, though 
an interesting device, does not seem likely to provide a better solution to 
the problems of long trans-oceanic air passages than the flying boat. 

If the larger questions of the effects of the establishment of a circum- 
ferential band of world air lines be considered, controversial ground 
must be trodden. If air communications with passengers and mails 
develop as they seem likely to develop, there must occur a general ex- 
tension of the process started by other systems of communications, inten- 
sified by the greater swiftness and greater range and penetration of 
aircraft. They will not permit any community to live and develop on 
its own, cut off from the rest of the world, no matter how inaccessible 
to land and sea transport it may be. 

Many will regard the prospect of this levelling process with disfavor. 
Travel would lose one of its most pleasing characteristics if one met the 
same ideas and ideals and customs wherever one went. Already there 
has been, as has been noted by many observers, a gradual Americaniza- 
tion of many countries. American ways of thought have made head- 
way in the most unexpected places: as in France, for example, where 
the national character previously held such ways in abhorrence. In 
England the last barriers against Americanization went down long ago. 
On the other hand, although it is less noticeable and it is difficult to find 
specific instances, it is to be presumed that America has taken something 
from England and France and that there has been exchange as well as 
imitation. Certainly when the larger influences of the East are brought 
to bear more immediately upon Western civilizations, there will be 
interesting developments. It cannot be denied that the introduction of 
large-scale world air transport systems must, in the end, tend to produce 
world homogeneity in ideas and ideals and that the stronger countries 
will tend to press their habits and customs upon the weaker. 

Culturally, the result must be left for the sociologists to wrangle over; 
commercially the result will be intensified industrialism, at any rate at 
first, and still greater commercial groupings. Up to the present, air 
transport has had little real effect upon the world; but that is because 
it has been confined within too narrow limits. In the future, when the 
linkages across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans have been completed, its 
effects are likely to be widespread and profound. 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 


SEA POWER AND PEACE IN THE PACIFIC 


de growing tension of international affairs makes it im- 
portant that we should understand the expert professional view on 
naval problems today. It is the habit to say that the next great struggle 
for power will take place in the Pacific. The subject, therefore, is of pe- 
culiar interest to the Institute of Pacific Relations. As an Australian 
delegate, I made strenuous efforts at two Conferences to have certain 
of the major elements in the strategic situation in the Pacific consid- 
ered. In this I was almost entirely unsuccessful. The trend of events 
will probably induce the Program Committee at the next Conference 
to decide differently. My view in 1927 and 1929 was that the problem 
of the Pacific was essentially different from the naval problem of the 
Atlantic, and that a proper appreciation of the strategic conditions of 
the Pacific might avert war in that region. 

Yet two recent books by influential naval experts* show no recogni- 
tion of the fact that the strategic problems of the Pacific are special 
in character. 

The distances, the proportion of ocean to land, the exits and entrances 
to regions of crowded population, vary over the world, and it is ob- 
vious that the problems of a wide ocean are different from those of a 
peninsula like Western Europe, crowded with people who live to a 
great extent on foreign trade, and whose exits to the open seas are com- 
manded by an island nation with a powerful navy. 

Admiral Richmond seems to assume throughout his book that the 
Pacific is to be counted in for all purposes in the estimation of sea 
power, and Captain Bywater has a chapter in which he quotes a curi- 
ously inadequate note on Pacific naval strategy by Captain Thring, 
late member of the Australian Naval Board. He adds his own extra- 
ordinary conclusion that if Australia were threatened, the British navy 
could avert the danger; and if its force were inadequate at the outset, 


* Sea Power in the Modern World. By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. London: 
G. Bell and Sons. 1934. pp. 266. 10s. 6d. 

A Searchlight on the Navy. By H. C. Bywater. London: Constable & Co. 1934. 
pp. 307. 10s. 
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Sea Power and Peace in the Pacific 


the British people could find the money and would be willing to spend 
it on building the necessary ships in time to be of use. Captain By- 
water would regard the loss of Australia as an omen of the defeat of 
the white race. The soundness of this idea is doubtful, and recogni- 
tion of it by the British democracy is completely lacking. 
Worse-informed writers than these two experts suffer grievously from 
failure to distinguish the essential nature of the strategic problems of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and most of them write of the Pacific as if it 
were a continent and not an ocean. It may very well be that the naval 
problems of the North Atlantic are insoluble. Great Britain needs a 
fleet which can protect its trade routes and ensure its markets and the 


} supply of food and raw material. It must dominate European fleets so 


that they cannot strike at Great Britain’s “Achilles’ heel.” But these 
fleets also depend upon foreign supplies and markets. Western Europe 
has a standard of living based on industrialization and external trade, 
and would be over-populated if foreign trade were destroyed. The 
command of the sea necessary to secure England therefore puts the 
great nations of Western Europe in jeopardy. Sir Herbert Richmond 
points to the fact that Britain, in the past, used its command with 
singular moderation, and that European nations used not to fear it. 
But he also brings out the fact that during the ’eighties Great Britain 
(whether from failure to recognize the basic limitations of its com- 
mand of the seas or from a mere professional urge to increase the in- 
struments of power) began to grow restive and to increase its fleets 
and the size of their main units. This urge came to a culmination in 
Lord Fisher’s calamitous development of the dreadnaught, which cre- 
ated the legitimate fear that Britain was organizing an essentially 
aggressive navy. 

The fact is that the situation in the nineteenth century was excep- 
tional, and due to certain factors which are no longer operative. After 
nearly a century of strenuous fighting, Britain won the command of 
the sea at Trafalgar, and for nearly another century no power at- 
tempted to challenge it. Great Britain used its freedom to pursue a 
policy of trade expansion coupled with (on the whole) non-interven- 
tion and non-aggression in Europe. Its foreign trade was so profitable 
that it not only colonized vast areas in the outer world, but increased 
its population about fourfold, while maintaining a higher standard 
than any other European nation. This population and this standard 
were dependent on the profits of external trade, which was dependent 
on command of the sea. 
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Pacific Affairs 


But other nations began to compete in foreign trade and to build up 
populations on it, and Germany, a nation powerful intellectually and 
materially but cursed with a formal and literal logic, refused to see in 
British command of the sea anything but an obstacle to its own aspira- 
tions. There is no reason to suppose that Germany and Great Britain 
could not have lived and succeeded in tolerant competition. The crisis 
in European history came when Germany turned down this idea, 
Chamberlain was a protagonist of friendship and even, alliance with 
Germany; but when his advances failed, he turned to his campaign 
for Imperial trade, and then Germany made its challenge to British 
sea power. 

With Britain it was sea power or downfall and, when the challenge 
issued in the Great War, the immense strategic advantages of the Brit. 
ish geographic position, as against that of the Germans, showed them- 
selves. Britain was able to establish the blockade and defeat Germany. 
There was abundant evidence, however, in the technical story of the 
war to show that the naval supremacy of a country in the position of 
Britain could be defeated in the future. The development of the sub 
marine (and the other vessels which Richmond collectively calls the 
flotilla) nearly won the war for Germany. The air arm is another new 
factor of supreme importance. 

The critical nature of the situation which grew up in the Atlantic 
is clear. First Britain and then other nations adopted an economy based 
on external trade involving, in the contingency of war, the security of 
the communications of other nations. It is impossible to guarantee such 
security for each nation, because the lines of communication cross, in 
narrow seas, and if one gets command and makes its security com- 
plete, it makes the others insecure. This, I venture to suggest, is an 
insoluble strategic problem. 


HE development of the situation in the nineteenth century produced 
phe Great War. Since the war the old situation has been intensified. 
Flotillas and air armaments have increased. Stronger and stronger fleets 
are being built in Europe. Japan and America, who are outside the 
vicious closed circle of the North Atlantic, have two of the strongest 
fleets in the world. Twenty Emdens could have destroyed British com- 
merce in the last war, and it is clear that, whatever fleets are built, no 
European nation can satisfactorily secure its commercial lines of com- 
munication against attack. In this complex the ideal of security is un- 
attainable. Naval policy, under such conditions, cannot give security. 
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| Sea Power and Peace in the Pacific 


If the girdings of Sir Herbert Richmond and Captain Bywater were 
to have any effect on the British Government, and its attitude toward 
sea power were to be changed in the direction of more power and more 
exclusive trade, it would simply force other nations into combination, to 
exploit the difficulties of the British situation. 

In the growth of democratic institutions in Anglo-Saxon countries we 
have fortunately never allowed admirals and generals to have it their 
own way. The claim they make is that they can give us security. The 
blunt truth is that they cannot. Their professional instinct is to provide 
security by armaments, and ever-increasing armaments. The plain fact 
is that armaments, when they get beyond a limited stage, produce in- 
security, not security. This is obvious in the position I have sketched in 
the Atlantic. There is no way out of this situation but disarmament to 
a merely defensive or policing level. The League of Nations cannot 
function amid such armaments, or by organizing armaments itself. What 
we need are soldiers and sailors who are sufficiently honest and suff- 
ciently seized of the fundamentals of the philosophy of power to advise 
us that our security can only be obtained by abandoning our arms. If 
strategical principles are followed, this conclusion is inevitable. 

Immediately we turn to the Pacific, we find a converse position; no 
narrow seas with a group of traditionally hostile nations competing 
for the control of the path to their markets and their supplies, but a 
wide ocean surrounded at immense distances by nations with adequate 
areas and self-sufficing economies. While this description is subject 
to qualification, it is generally true that the nations are so far apart 
that they cannot strike effectively at each other. There are several fea- 
tures of sea armaments which make distance crucial in strategy. It is 
impossible for a navy, alone, to defeat a nation whose territory is self- 
sufcient. Moreover modern armaments, because of their technical elab- 
oration, cannot be used far from their bases, and the transport of large 
armies to distant objectives of invasion is perilous and can readily be 
countered by the air forces of the country attacked. It used to be dis- 
puted, but is now admitted, that the American and Japanese fleets can- 
not fight each other conclusively—neither can be transferred to the 
strategic area of the other without being so weakened that it must be 
defeated. If this is true, it should be possible in such an area to secure 
disarmament. Fleets which cannot strike effectively are useless luxuries. 

The factors favorable to disarmament and peace in the Pacific are 
being countered at present by the idea, encouraged by both pacifists and 
ambitious admirals, that it is the duty of Great Britain and America 
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Pacific Affair 


to combine to punish Japan for its Manchurian adventure, or at leas 
to prevent further aggression. If my thesis that distance prevents mod. 
ern ships from fighting far from their bases be correct, such a policy 
must be futile. Japan has made itself supreme in the northwestern 
Pacific. There are no adequate bases for either American or British fleets 
near enough to make any difference. In the improbable event of the 
Borahs, Johnsons and other senators permitting cooperation between 
Great Britain and America, the chances of effective naval control are 
just sufficient to make pacifists hopeful and Japan apprehensive. But the 
net result is that Japan is determined not to allow the situation to be 
altered to its prejudice. Any advance by the United States and Great 
Britain is practically certain to lead to hostile action by Japan. The issue 
would be determined by the fact that the Western powers have no 
battleship bases within 3,000 miles of Japan, while Japan has at least 
five within this radius. Is it not right to ask pacifists and admirals to 
bow to the logic of force and realize that it is impossible to apply the 
doctrine of compulsory collective security to the Pacific, and that to 
attempt to do so would precipitate conflict? 

Let us contemplate the opposite method of handling the situation, 
Japan has offered, if equality be granted, to reduce its armaments pro- 
portionately to reductions by other powers. This would, of course, pro- 
tect its paramount position in the Far East, and the difficulty is that 
China would remzin in the same position, relative to Japan, that it is 
noW in and has previously occupied. The unfortunate actions of Japan 
in Manchuria and Shanghai have given the world the quite legitimate 
opinion that Japan is out to dominate China in its own interests. Japan 
cannot complain if Japanese crudeness and stupidity have produced this 
impression, which it must realize has prejudiced Japan seriously in many 
ways. If my thesis is correct, however, there is nothing that Western 
nations can do about it. The question is whether there are factors in 
the situation which can produce a cure. I think that there are, and 
briefly they are as follows: 

To begin with, the cause of disequilibrium in the Far East is the 
helplessness of China. If China were stable internally and able to pro- 
vide the necessary services for its own people, Japan would have no 
advantage, and the economic activities of Japan would be a benefit to 
every nation in the Far East. Some Western statesmen appear to be 
bitten with the idea that the restoration of China is part of the white 
man’s burden. I do not think that Chinese will agree to this. China can 
only be saved by its own efforts, and its restoration will be promoted 
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Sea Power and Peace in the Pacific 


more readily by leaving it to its own resources. With China restored, 
there will be equilibrium in the Far East; without it, there can be no 
equilibrium—but events have proved that Western nations cannot con- 
trol the situation. I do not think that Japan entertains the idea that it is 
possible to conquer China or control it economically. I think that Japan 
wants such advantages as will give free play to Japanese economic 


| activities. When we consider the urgency of some of the Japanese prob- 


lems, I do not think that we can blame Japan. 

This urgency of Japanese problems must always be borne in mind. 
Skilled observers of Japanese affairs from Australia have been impressed 
with the idea that Japan is suffering from an inferiority complex, and 
that Japanese violence is the result of this rather than of pure aggres- 


| sion. It seems clear that Japan feels a certain insecurity, that it has 


studied the process by which Western nations have covered most of 
the earth, and is afraid that it is being extended to the Far East. It 
hopes to use its present advantages to stop that advance. When we con- 
sider that up to 1921 Western nations (as well as Japan) were carving 
up spheres of interest in China, Japan may be excused for doubting 
whether the process has really been reversed, especially when it sees 
the immense increase of American armaments. Japan does not really 
believe in the twentieth century. It is imitating the policy of Western na- 
tions in the nineteenth century, which gave them the gains that they 
still hold. British action in Egypt and South Africa bears considerable 
resemblance to Japanese action in Manchuria. Moreover we must not 
forget that British policy throughout a large portion of the nineteenth 
century was concentrated on preventing the “Russian colossus” from es- 
caping from the restrictions imposed on it by geography. 


I po not know how these problems are going to be solved, but I do 
know that they are not going to be solved, satisfactorily, by force 
or armaments—whether in the hands of admirals or pacifists. My 
criticism of the two books which I have taken as the text of this dis- 
cussion is that they make no contribution to the problem which I have 
outlined. The piling up of armaments in the Pacific is a folly which 
must be stopped. A great deal of the responsibility lies on the United 
States, whose fleet is clearly unnecessary for its own defense. As the 
American fleet is not tied to any defensive role, it is available for of- 
fense, especially in the Atlantic. It is, therefore, incomparably stronger 
than the British fleet, whose main force is tied almost completely, and 
defensively, to the northeast Atlantic. 
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Pacific Affair; 


Sir Herbert Richmond, in the crucial chapters on “Quantitative Naval 
Strength” and “Individual and Collective Security” in his book, gives 
an explanation of the bases of naval strength, and takes an example from 
the pre-war period. He says that pre-war strengths were built up on 
the Austrian fleet, which could be small because Austria had a small 
coastline and few foreign commitments. From this there was an as. 
cending progression, each other nation having sufficient strength to 
make it dangerous for others to break the peace. But if, at the top of 
such a progression, there is a nation like the United States which has 
no defensive needs but does have a huge fleet all of which is available 
for aggression, the progression has to be revised downward again and 
is thereby completely upset. 

The American fleet is the greatest obstacle to world disarmament, which 
must be based on minimum defensive requirements. If it were drastically 
reduced, the fleets of Great Britain and Japan could be reduced. America 
and Great Britain would have to give up the idea of saving China, 
As it has been proved by practical experience that this is impossible, 
China must be thrown on its own resources; and this, indeed, is the 
only way in which it can be saved. In these circumstances, ratios are 
meaningless and the Japanese proposal for equality with drastic reduc. 
tion downwards is the only constructive suggestion on the market. 

If my views are correct, the conceptions of sea power held by the 
experts who wrote the books here cited are not valid today for either 
the Pacific or the Atlantic. It seems audacious to criticize such eminent 
authorities; but Captain Bywater’s book has an interesting chapter dis. 
cussing naval education, which shows that naval officers go aboard 
ship at a tender age and practically never emerge from their floating 
cloisters. From infancy, they are surrounded by huge fighting instru- 
ments and it would be a miracle if they could prevent this atmosphere 
from getting into their thought. As a writer, Sir Herbert Richmond is 
the most accomplished admiral who ever held binoculars in one hand 
and a pen in the other, and both he and Captain Bywater give an ef- 
ficient exposition of their subject, from a limited basis. But the basis on 
which their views were formed has been destroyed, and the whole idea 


of naval power needs revision. 
F, W. Eccieston 
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was a potent factor in causing a change in national policy from free 


® tario, the party in power was defeated at the polls “and its opponent 
was given an overwhelming strength, thanks to which it could do 
: system the cabinet can go ahead, assured of prompt acceptance of its 


} system may see the same concentration of initiative in the executive 


» the unification of the British Empire, at least in economic relations, is 
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Tue British Way To Recovery: PLANs AND Poticigs IN GREAT 
Britain, AUsTRALIA AND Canapa. By Herbert Heaton. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press. 1934. pp. vii + 184. 
$2.00. 


des author, who is professor of economic history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, presents a non-technical exposition of the recovery 
; policies of Great Britain, Australia and Canada, for the American reader. 
It will be read with equal interest by others, for in setting forth wherein 
) American circumstances have differed from those of Britain and Aus- 
» tralia—Canadian conditions were in the main similar to those of the 
! United States except for the better Canadian banking system—the author 
| inevitably illuminates British and Australian policies. The book devotes 
) 123 pages to Britain, 25 to Australia and 28 to Canada. Particularly 
© illuminating is the analysis of the shift of the international position 
» of Britain, which in 1931 converted it into a country with a negative 
> international balance—not merely a balance of merchandise trade. This 


) trade to moderate protection; a policy that embroiled Britain in tariff 
| wars with its old friends and allies, France and Japan. 

Professor Heaton points out that, in the course of the depression in 
Britain, America, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and On- 


* what it wished with no effective opposition. This may be the English- 
speaking world’s substitute for dictatorship. Under the parliamentary 


plans by the legislature; and under certain conditions the presidential 


branch of the government.” Particularly interesting to American readers 
is the author’s analysis of the efforts being made to weld together the 
British Empire into a single economic unit; it leaves the impression that 


not likely to go very far in the immediate future. 
Australia, the reader is told, is the only country that had a real plan 
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made by experts. In that commonwealth, there seems to have been littl: 
prejudice against experts—perhaps because until recently there had been 
none. In Australia, more nearly adequate machinery existed than elsewhere 
for the execution of a plan which involved both inflation and deflation, 
A depreciated currency was found to be an effective method of restrict. 
ing imports, perhaps a better one than action at the customs office. The 
existence of the Federal Arbitration Court made it possible to cut wages 
at the same time that interest rates were lowered. The Loan Counc! 
could apply the brakes to uncontrolled spending and borrowing, the 
Commonwealth Bank could force the Council to use the brake, and 
the Arbitration Court could lead the way in orderly deflation. Perhaps 
it was the existence of these agencies, created in better times for other 
purposes, that rendered possible the formulation of a definite plan and 
its execution. 

Cart L. A 


Tue Tuetr Past, Present anp Future. By 
Lieut.Commander A. S. Elwell-Sutton, with a Foreword by Pro. 
fessor ]. Percy Bruce. London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson, Lid. 


1934. pp. 264. 4s. 6d. 


i volume of The University Extension Library is another ef. 
fort to condense the history of China for those who lack time or in- 
clination for longer works and more specialized studies. The history 
and culture of pre-nineteenth-century China are compressed into about 
one hundred pages. The remaining three fifths of the space is devoted 
almost entirely to domestic and international political events of the pas 
hundred years. Brief bibliographies of pertinent works, most of them 
in English, preface the book as a whole and succeed each major di- 
vision. Few interpretations beyond those commonly known are attempted. 
The literary style is undistinguished. 

If a reader desires a short work of this type he will find here one 
fairly well suited to his purpose. He will be disappointed, however, if 
he expects it to live up to its title. Very little is said of those revolution. 
ary changes in the economic, social, religious and intellectual phases 
of Chinese life which are so profoundly affecting “the Chinese people.” 
The chapter on “the future” is short and is largely spent in telling 
what the author believes should be done, presumably by the Chinese. 

As is almost inevitable in a volume of this scope, a number of mis- 
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/ ernment of the state, the law was not held in high esteem, which 


© to confine his efforts to the study of the great Codes, which covered 
© only part of the legal system of the country, consisting mainly of pro- 
) visions concerning Criminal Law. In the West the first work which 
© introduced the Chinese Code to a greater public was published by 
: Staunton, whose translation remained the standard work until the end 
» of the nineteenth century. A previous Russian translation had hardly 
) been noticed in Western countries. Alabaster’s Notes and Commen- 


Book Reviews 


takes in detail have entered. The impression is given (p. 12) that the 
Hakka are an aboriginal stock of South China, like the Miao. Lao Tzu 
is spoken of (p. 21) as an historical personage, whereas he is at best a ‘i 
shadowy and probably quite unhistorical figure to whom we cannot at- e's 
S tribute with any confidence the sayings with which he is often credited. 
The political theory ascribed to Taoism (p. 22) is very far from that seen 
in the earliest writings of that school. The account of the T’ai P’ing 
Rebellion (pp. 121-126) gives no evidence of familiarity with the best 
book on the subject in a Western language, W. J. Hail, Tseng Kuo-fan 
and the Tai Ping Rebellion. Nor is it true (p. 95) that under the Man- 
chus Lamaistic Buddhism was the State religion. 
In the bibliographies, moreover, some standard titles are missing and 
occasionally works of dubious value are included. The standard work on 
' China’s foreign relations from 1834 to 1911, H. B. Morse, The Interna- 
| tional Relations of the Chinese Empire, is not mentioned, nor its sum- 
| mary and continuation, H. B. Morse and H. F. MacNair, Far Eastern 
International Relations. 
» It must be said, then, that of the many brief books attempting to cover 
> the course of Chinese history this is by no means the best. 


K. S. Latourette 


Outings oF Mopern Curnese Law. By William S. H. Hung, 
J. p. Shanghai. 1934. Privately printed. Sh. $10. 


;- law of China has among foreign sinologists met with 
= the same fate as among the Chinese themselves: one of being com- 
paratively neglected. Owing to the prevailing ideas concerning the gov- 


» seems to furnish an explanation of the scarcity of Chinese legal litera- 
| ture as compared with that on other subjects. The foreign research 
» worker was, in this field, perhaps even more than in others, compelled 
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taries took the place of Staunton by 1900, this work also relating 
mainly to criminal law. 

As a consequence of foreign tendencies, the Civil Law became of 
increasing importance during the first decade of the present century, 
drafts of law concerning civil matters being of special importance and 
interest. It would seem to be no mere chance, however, that the first 
great modern Code to be enacted was the Criminal Code. The Sv. 
preme Court in Peking contributed greatly to the modernization of 
Civil Law, but the Nanking Government had to solve the problem of 
enacting the Civil Code and other laws regarding important civil mat. 
ters. The new legislation has not as yet found many students in Wes. 
ern countries and publications are few. They mainly consist of trans. 
lations of modern laws and jurisprudence. The work of Escarra and 
his collaborators in the series Le droit chinois moderne may be spe. 
cially mentioned. In the circumstances, any work of a less perfunc. 
tory nature is to be highly welcomed and the work of Mr. Hung 
deserves careful attention. 

It is, to our knowledge, the first work of its kind which has systemati- 
cally made use of the jurisprudence of the Supreme Court, but it is to be 
regretted that the sources of jurisprudence are not described, so that 
the research worker does not find in it a guide to additional material, 
The importance of jurisprudence for the interpretation of modern 
Chinese Codes, to which the author refers (p. 6), is thus clearly brought 
out; we may be grateful for the work done in this respect, as Chinese 
commentaries usually sadly neglect jurisprudence. 

The task undertaken by Mr. Hung is an enormous one. Not only 
has he given a survey of the main part of the Civil, Commercial, Con- 
stitutional, and Criminal Laws of the country, but he has also made 
an effort to prepare a work suitable to the taste and convenience of al! 
classes, lawyers, laymen and students. The difficulty of attaining this 
purpose is realized by the author himself; in fact it would seem almost 
impossible to meet the requirements of groups whose interests vary 
widely, especially with regard to this subject, about which authoritative 
works have still to be written. However much we take this into ac 
count, there are mistakes in this work which might have been avoided, 
of which two examples may be given. 

The author states that “concubinage is prohibited by law,” but does 
not quote the provisions of any law, for the simple reason that it does 
not exist; as a matter of fact the concubine still has a strong position 
in the family, according to jurisprudence. The author should in the first 
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place have quoted interpretation 770 in discussing this subject. Then 
again the opium habit is not a reason for divorce, as Mr. Hung says 
on page 188, it not being mentioned in art. 1052 of the Civil Code, 
while former jurisprudence quoted by him is valueless. 

Practitioners, as well as laymen and students, would be wise to fol- 
low Mr. Hung’s advice and consider this book as a call “to further 
and better work.” A short chapter about the organization of the 
Courts would have been highly appreciated and instructive. An ex- 
planation of the differences between interpretations and decisions 
would also be welcome in a second edition. 

It may be repeated that the condensation of such a mass of material 
in a book of less than 300 pages is a huge task, the more so as practi- 
cally no preliminary work has been done. The book prepares the way 
for further careful research, which is a primary need in this field of 


knowledge. 
M. H. van DER VALK 


OxForD AND THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND 
Reuicion. By E. R. Hughes, m.a. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1935. 


. is Mr. Hughes’ inaugural lecture as Reader in Chinese Re- 
ligion and Philosophy in the University of Oxford, a post which he is 
the first to occupy. He has done well to protest against the application 
of the objectionable term “sinologue” to Western scholars who have 
qualified themselves to teach and write on things Chinese. He rightly 
observes that for many people the word has “an incurable antiquarian 
flavor: as if the student in this field was digging up old bones rather 
than concerning himself with the living culture of a living people.” 

Even more urgently needed was his reminder that the study of Chi- 
nese religions cannot be effectively conducted “outside the country in 
which they are alive.” Much of the devoted labor spent by Western 
scholars on the investigation of Chinese philosophy and religion has 
been wasted, owing to a lack of the sympathetic insight that comes only 
to those who have submitted themselves “to those subtle influences of cli- 
mate and topography, political organization and economic pressure, 
artistic appreciation and architectural expression, which go so far in the 
direction of determining the appeal which a religion has.” That Mr. 
Hughes during his long sojourn in China was himself able and ready 
to yield to those “subtle influences,” so far at least as can be expected 
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of a foreigner, is evident from the knowledge and sympathy revealed 
in every paragraph of his inaugural lecture. 


Recinacp F. Jonnston 


Tao, THe Great Luminant. By Evan Morgan, non. v.v. Shang. 
hai: Kelly & Walsh. 


D Rr. Morcan’s book consists of English translations of eight of 
the twenty-one essays collected and perhaps edited by a Chinese aristo- 
crat of the second century B.c., named Liu An. He was a descendant of 
the founder of the Han dynasty, and is usually known by his title of 
Prince of Huai-Nan. His high position, and his keen interest in the 
Taoist philosophy that was fashionable in his time, made him the center 
of a group of like-minded scholars. For this reason the collection of 
essays attributed to these nameless writers was produced under his 
patronage and is known as Huai-Nan Tzu. It has always been regarded 
in China as one of the most important productions of the Taoist school, 
and Dr. Morgan has done a most useful service in giving us a partial 
translation of its contents. 

Until the pre-eminence of the Ju Chiao, which we call Confucianism, 
was shaken by the cultural results of the Revolution of 1911, foreign 
students of Chinese often took a keener interest in the non-Confucian 
schools than was taken by the Chinese themselves. They did not share 
the Confucian antipathy to heretical or unorthodox systems of Chinese 
thought. Taoism, more especially, has for many years had a strong 
fascination for Western scholars. 

Unfortunately, they have devoted a disproportionate amount of at- 
tention to the Tao Té Ching, of which there are nearly thirty European 
versions. These versions, it may be added, differ from one another so 
widely that it must be difficult for the average Western reader to believe 
that they are based on a single Chinese original. The difficulty of the 
text has indeed proved a stumbling block to generations of Chinese 
commentators, and it is not surprising that their disagreements are re- 
flected in most of the European translations. The late Dr. H. A. Giles 
gave us a delightful translation of the much more valuable Chuang Tzu, 
and a few other scraps of Taoist lore have appeared from time to time 
in periodical and other publications. Dr. Morgan has now come for- 
ward with a new contribution of permanent value, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that the reception accorded to this first instalment of Huai- 
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Nan Tzu will induce him to give us an equally readable translation of 
the remainder. 

Dr. Morgan’s translation of the baffling word Tao is perhaps as good 
as any that has yet been suggested—the “Cosmic Spirit.” This is the 
title given to the first of the translated essays. An alternative rendering 
of the Chinese title of this essay (Yéan Tao) might have been “the 
Primordial Tao.” Dr. Morgan himself admits that it is sometimes 
preferable to leave the word Tao untranslated. 

The introductory essays are of varying degrees of merit and do not 
add greatly to the value of the book. The Notes are fragmentary and 
should be revised and perhaps amplified in a new edition. The numer- 
ous misprints—excusable in the case of a book set up in China by 
Chinese printers—should also be corrected. 


Recinacp F. JoHNsTon 


Tue Heratp Winp. TRANSLATIONS OF SUNG Dynasty Poems, 
Lyrics AND Sones. By Clara M. Candlin. With Introduction by 
L. Cranmer-Byng and Foreword by Dr. Hu Shih. London: 
John Murray. 1933. pp. 113. 35. 6d. 


| * Is a mammoth task to translate Chinese literature into Eng- 
lish. In Chinese, especially in poetry, there is a characteristic sensitive- 
ness that refuses to appear in the plainer garb of an alien tongue. Any- 
body who has read any Chinese poem in the original will have realized 
that in Chinese versification it is the delicate intermingling of sounds 
and imagery that plays the leading role. 

This applies with double force to the ¢’zu, a special enclosure in the 
realm of Chinese poetry, surrounded by rigid rules regarding meter, 
tone, and rime. Each #’zu is a lyrical song, not in the figurative but 
in the actual sense of the word. The Chinese opera, which involves 
highly technical singing accompanied by orchestral music, had _ its 
germination in the ¢’zu. To reproduce a ¢’zu in another language and 
preserve all its affluence of imagery and sounds in entirety is, therefore, 
a task next to impossible. That the ¢’zu is much more difficult to 
translate than the shih, the more common form of Chinese poetry, is 
evidenced by the fact that very few people have had the courage to 
undertake its translation. 

We should therefore congratulate Miss Candlin heartily on her cou- 
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rageous and successful attempts at tranlating some of the most outstand- 
ing pieces of ¢’zu into English. She wisely selected out of her rich 
treasury the choicest gems. She not only gives us the most representa. 
tive poets of the Sung Dynasty, the Golden Age in the development of 
the ¢’zu, but has further shown her discretion in rendering into Eng. 
lish verse some of the most popular songs of later dynasties. These later 
songs, though cruder in technique and content than the highly polished 
productions of the Golden Age, are of first-rate sociological importance, 
because their music has lit a spark of radiant enjoyment even among the 
most obscure and illiterate lives. It is sincerely to be hoped that Miss 
Candlin will make a further study of popular ballads and songs in 
China, so that in time she will be able to furnish a volume devoted 
solely to them. 

Miss Candlin has also been very truthful in her representation. In 
order to make her translations retain one of the prominent character- 
istics of the #’zu, its brevity of syllables in the line, she finds she has 
to break up a sentence into many lines. Although in appearance the 
lines are short, yet one short line is not sufficient to convey a complete 
image. It sometimes takes four or five of her lines to make one sen- 
tence. In the original, every line is a unit in itself, no matter how short 
it is. The splitting up into short lines is a little overdone in Miss Can. 
dlin’s translations. 

For instance, one of the most exquisite poems by Wei Chuang, which 
Miss Candlin rightly entitles “The South,” has only eight lines in the 
original. Miss Candlin gives us a translation of twenty-five lines. Li 
Yu’s “The Wanderer’s Woe” has only seven lines in the original, which 
Miss Candlin has expanded to twelve. “The Emperor’s Lament” has 
grown to almost treble its original number of lines. To this difficulty 
of the number and length of lines must be added the even more an- 
noying problem of the rime scheme. T’zu, as I have said, are really 
songs written to set melodies. It is the blending of harmonious rime 
that gives the music peculiar to the ¢’zu in the original. Miss Candlin, 
in the greater part of her translation, ignores rime, thus losing much of 
the subtle music that we find in the original. These technical difficul- 
ties are almost unconquerable. 

Moreover, each poet had his individual characteristics. Ideal transla- 
tions of English poems into Chinese would attempt to make Chinese 
readers discern the difference between the romanticism of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, to see the descriptive faculty of Tennyson as distinct 
from that of Keats, and to bring to light the discriminating factors in 
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the subtle imagery of Rossetti and Swinburne. So in English transla- 
tions of the t’zu we should expect to be able to recognize the melancholy 
of Li Yu, the spontaneity and naturalness of Liu Yung, the mag- 
nanimity and grandeur of Chou Pang-yen, the tranquillity of Chiang 
K’uei, the majesty of Hsin Chi-chi, and the etherealness of Su Shih. 
| admit such an achievement is difficult, but what an achievement it 
would be if once attained! The very fact that Miss Candlin has to limit 
her translations to under 80 pieces makes it impossible for her to adjust 
her focus so that each of her objects can stand out in sharp relief, dis- 
tinctly individualized. 

I do not think it is excessive to say that Miss Candlin’s translation 
is a landmark among the attempts of numerous individuals to present 


Chinese poetry to occidentals in the true light. 
W. ¥. Yo 


Tue Moncots or MancuuriA: Tuetr Tripat Divisions, 
GRAPHICAL DistriBuTION, HistoricaL RELATIONS wiTH MANCHUS 
CHINESE, AND Present Pouiticat Prostems. By Owen Latti- 
more. New York: The John Day Company. 1934. pp. 311; maps, 
bibliography. $2.50. 


is THE creation of a Manchukuo means anything,” according 
to Mr. Lattimore, “it means an attempt to set up a continental power 
in Asia,” and he adds that Manchukuo is “a completely senseless 
product of violence unless it means the opening up of the far more 
comprehensive question of Mongolia”: for Manchukuo “was fashioned 
under the star of war, and the star shines now toward Mongolia.” Why 
not Siberia, or China? Because “the problem of Mongolia allows room 
for strategy; the scope of movement covers many hundreds of miles 
. . . Mongolia is therefore the key to the destiny of the whole Far East.” 
For the Manchurian Mongols, “Japan has accepted the challenge of 
the future by creating within Manchukuo the autonomous Mongol 
province of Hsingan, ... within which the Mongols may govern 
themselves” (sic). This province “has its own troops, and is free of 
garrisons of the Manchukuo army. The civil administration and military 
organizations are either in the hands of Mongols, or promised them for 
the future.” There are no signs, it may be pointed out, that these 
promises are likely to be fulfilled. 
For the edification of the Chinese Mongols it is urged that the Man- 
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churian Mongols must be more friendly to Japan than are the Chines 
of Manchuria, “because of being saved from the all-extinguishing ¢. 
fects of Chinese civilization.” Since the Chinese Mongols have not ye: 
thus been “saved,” the inference is obvious. For Outer Mongolia jt js 
pointed out that it is now “possible to think of unification in terms of 
counter-revolution . . . leading to the restoration of the hereditary 
princes, the Lama Church and the old tradition.” 

Many pages are devoted to the history of the Mongols and of Chines 
colonization of Mongol territories, and 135 pages to a minute description 
of Mongol tribes, leagues and banners. One may wonder why so much 
space should be devoted to these. The author himself in the first part 
of the book endeavors to prove that they have never played an im. 
portant part in Mongol life. 


Thus it will be found all through Mongol history that even a tribe 
is not so “real” a thing as the genealogy of a princely family . . . the 
obvious nucleus on which to found a tribe. . . . The tribe itself, in the 
older conditions of Mongol history, might lose its name and identity by 
changing its allegiance from one prince to another, or a prince might 
found a new tribe by gathering up followers from many different tribes, 

. . . Land has no part. . . . Manchu policies established some degree 
of identification as between tribe and land. . . . The rapidity and thor- 
oughness of revolution in Outer Mongolia was primarily due to the 
fact that the position of the princes was artificial. 


Taking all this into consideration one may say that the minute sub- 
divisions between tribes, leagues and banners, in relation to the land, is 
not of great importance. Nor does the author anywhere show what im- 
portance it has, if any.? 

The author holds that “the Mongols of Manchuria are important for 
. . . their numbers, the extent of their territories and the strategic posi- 
tion they hold in relation to Outer Mongolia and to the part of Inner 
Mongolia still nominally under the control of China... . There are 


* Since the author of the book condemned is in the delicate position of being also 
the editor of Paciric Arrairs, he does not wish to make unfair use of his ability to 
say the last word. He thinks, however, that he has made sufficiently clear in the 
text of the book the difference between the pre-Manchu organization of the Mongols 
and the “artificial” organization introduced by the Manchus. It is an essential part of 
his argument that this organization was intended to weaken the Mongols, and that 
it was later deliberately used by Chinese officials for preventing Mongol unifica- 
tion and resistance to Chinese colonization. If there be any truth in this, then there 
must be a perfectly genuine importance in the cataloguing and mapping of the 
“minute subdivisions” which the reviewer considers to be so negligible——O. L. 
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actually about twice as many Mongols in Manchukuo as there are in 
Outer Mongolia.” Mr. Lattimore exaggerates the numbers of the Man- 
churian Mongols in estimating them at two millions. The population of 
Hsingan province is only 965,000, according to the latest official investiga- 


tion, published in the Ta T’ung Pao, in Manchuria, for 29 July, 1934. If 


we take into consideration about 10,000 Russians in the Three Rivers 
region and 4,000 along the Chinese Eastern Railway, together with 
Japanese residents and, most important of all, the Chinese population 
within the Mongol region, the number of Mongols may be estimated 
at about 800,000 or perhaps less. We may usefully compare the data on 
cattle, the chief source of Mongol wealth, although the author gives no 
data on Mongol economics. 


Outer Mongolia Manchurian Mongolia 
(1932) (1934) 
2,142,000 392,000 
Sheep and Goats............. 22,734,000 1,430,000 


We may be sure that these figures understate the true size of the 
herds, especially in Manchuria, but nevertheless the difference is too 
striking to be misleading. Without doubt the data reflect a difference 
not only in wealth but in occupation. In order to appreciate the “im- 
portance” (or otherwise) “of their numbers and their territory,” we 
must refer to the author’s own words: 


At the present time the successful Mongol is the man of tents and 
herds. If the Mongol settles down it is because he has been forced to 
descend to the Chinese level. . . . The Mongol is forced either to give 
up his riding animals, milk cattle, meat diet and comparatively care- 
less farming methods, thus coming down to the Chinese level—or to 
get out. 


Data on cattle clearly show that the Manchurian Mongols have 
taken the first opportunity.? 

I am unable to understand the author’s exaggerated statement that in 
case of a war between Russia and Japan the Mongols “might be able 
to influence the result, perhaps decisively.” In my own opinion, “opera- 
tions along the Mongolian frontier” would “decide” nothing. There 
are great distances to be covered, without roads and very often without 


? The author submits that it is not a question of “taking an opportunity” but of 
being forced to choose between alternatives.—O. L. 
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water—deserts in the full sense of the word*—and beyond them, on the 
Siberian frontier, either the lofty, snow-covered Sayansk range, or good, 
defended gates along the Selenga, with feeder-railways, paved roads, and 
good air bases. Much the same is true of Manchuria, with the exception 
that the Hsingan range is lower than the Sayansk, and easier to pay 
through, and that the Japanese would have a hostile Chinese population 
in their rear. 

Yet the author believes that the problems of Vladivostok and the 
Ussuri-Amur frontier, more than 2,500 kilometers long, are local, while 
the Mongolian frontier, no more than 700 kilometers long, and half 
desert, is decisive and allows room for strategy.* Nor can I agree with 
his contention that the territory of the Manchurian Mongols “is most 
remote from immediate Japanese influence and most inaccessible to 
strong intervention.”® Three railways cross Hsingan province and many 
strong Japanese garrisons have been quartered there, besides which 
fortresses have been built, and it cannot be said that “troops cannot 
easily be moved by rail” into it. 

We may now consider the possibilities of the Mongols under the 
aegis of the Japanese. Japanese colonization of Hsingan has already 
begun, under a planned system, with millions of subsidy and military 
support. Immigrants to Solun have found there conditions better than 
in Brazil. Mr. Lattimore is right in saying that Japan needs not only 
the grain and beans of Manchukuo, but its minerals, timber, meat, wool 
and hides; but who in Hsingan is to dig out the coal, iron and gold 
and cut the timber for the Japanese? Who but Japanese, Koreans and 
Chinese? Prospecting is already going on and concessions are already 
being partitioned. The coming of the Japanese will accelerate the process 
of Mongol extinction. 

As for Mongol autonomy, it is impossible to see how the author can 
take it in earnest. The “autonomous” province has neither capital nor 
government. The author writes of the “special standing of the Mon- 
gols, approximating to alliance”; but I suggest that this decapitation of 


* As against this sweeping assertion, it may be pointed out that it is a matter of 
historical record that these “deserts” are not forbidding enough to have prevented 
large campaigns, over great distances, involving not small raiding parties but armies 
of major size.—O. L. 

“The author’s alarming theory is based on a consideration of the difference be- 
tween frontal attack and flank attack, and is so stated in the book.—O. L. 

* A look at the map will indicate that the part of Manchuria that is “most remote 
and inaccessible” from Japan is the Mongolian frontier—O. L. 
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» On the FP ithe Mongol “allied” province and its division into four sub-provinces in- 
>t good, IP dicate a desire to prevent unification.® It is an “autonomy” under which 
ads, and apanese troops command every important point. So far as is generally 
ception JP ,nown, all important administrative posts are in Japanese hands, while 
to pass P’Mongol officials are as much puppets as are Chinese officials in Man- 
ulation chukuo. 

) It isa pity that an author with so good an imagination on the sub- 
ind the [tect of the future of empires has not condescended to describe in detail 
|, while how it would be possible to reconstruct “a system of Imperial overlord, 
ad half uling princes and tribal loyalties, combined with an intelligent policy 
re with [P¥of adaptation to the modern world.” The reviewer's information is to 
IS most [ithe effect that Mongol princes are as selfish as they were under the 
ible to : Chinese, in selling the natural resources of the country to the newcomers. 
1 many The author admits that “the princely class in recent years has, on the 

which [Bi whole, set its class interest above the national interest.” It is some- 
cannot JF * what difficult to understand why they should now set national interest 

“above class interest, under the conditions that obtain in Hsingan.” 
ler the © It would seem that the author is under the historical spell of many 
lready FP centuries of Barbarian invasion of China; hence his exaggeration of the 
rilitary importance of the Mongols. He forgets the centuries that have passed 
r than over Asia. A few thousands of widely scattered nomads can no longer 
tt only “influence decisively” a gigantic struggle between two nations with 
» Wool 7 multiple millions of population, equipped with modern technique. Never- 
1 gold t theless he has rendered an important service in raising this Mongol 
- and ) question, and an interest in the “unknown frontier.” The Mongols as a 
lready people deserve it. It is only to be regretted that he has given the past 
sua i so much space and the present so little. We may hope that this book 

"is to be supplemented by another, treating of the present position of the 
ea ) Manchurian Mongols, politically and also economically. It is likely that 
it tee in such case his vivid description of the possibility of a “Mengkukuo,” 


Mon- ” : 
Beto be “ruled” (save the mark!) “like Manchukuo by P’u Yi,” will 
on of 

somewhat fade. 

A. J. GrajDANZEV 

tter of 
vented : *Developments between the time when the book was written and the time when 
armies JF) the review was written indicate that the reviewer is quite right. This at least is the 

f opinion of Mongols who are not under Manchukuo.—O. L. 
ce be- : * This begs the question. When a prince “sells out,” it is usually because rebellion 


| is hopeless, Under such conditions, it makes no moral difference whether the pres- 
") sure comes from China or Japan; but it is possible for either China or Japan to 
change the conditions.—O. L. 
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Moncouiscue GesetzeE; DarsTELLUNG DES GESCHRIEBENEN Mov. 
GOLISCHEN RecuTs (PrivaTrecHT, StrarREcHT Prozzss). By 
Curt Alinge. Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien, Heft 8, 
Leipzig: Weicher. 1934. pp. vii + 157. RM 7. 


Ru written law of the Mongols! Even the specialist in Far 
Eastern matters was, hardly more than ten years ago, almost wholly 
ignorant of this significant phase of Mongol culture. The reviewer knows 
of only two works on the subject: one on the Customary Law of the 
Mongol Tribes, by V. A. Riasanovsky, translated from a Russian text of 
1923-24 and published at Harbin in 1929, and one called Mongol’ skoye 
Pravo (Mongol Law) published in Russian at Harbin in 1931. Of these 
the former deals also with the Buriats and Kalmuks, who are not dealt 
with by Alinge. 

The work under review so precisely expounds the subject that it 
warrants the attention of all who are interested in the Far East, and 
the reviewer will confine himself to summarizing the book for the 
benefit of those to whom it is not accessible. Since the time of Chingghis 
(Ghengis) Khan there has been a series of “codes” or collections of 
laws among the Mongols that amply supplement the unwritten custom- 
ary law of this nomadic people. Alinge has limited himself to a study 
of this written law, as far as it was enacted by Mongols for Mongols, 
whether for the whole people or only for certain divisions of them; yet 
he has gathered sufficient information to portray vividly the funda- 
mental legal institutions of private and criminal law and legal pro- 
cedure at various epochs since the thirteenth century. 

A brief survey of Mongol history and Lamaism opens the work. 
The second section is devoted to a description, in chronological se- 
quence, of all the various codes. The earliest of these is the Great ]asa* or 
Law of Chingghis Khan, of which only thirty-six fragments are known, 
primarily from the writings of Rashid-ed-Din and Makrizi, the Persian 
and Egyptian historians, yet the significance of the code cannot be 
overestimated. The next compilation is the so-called Old Chagajin 
_ Bichik (Book of Judgment); its origin, content and sphere of applica- 
tion are clothed in obscurity. Alinge believes it to have been a code 
of four federated Western Mongol tribes, dating from about the end 


* The Mongol word is jasak. The form Jasa is due to the Moslem writers through 
whom knowledge of the subject was transmitted to the West. Compare B. Y. Vladi- 
mirtsov, Obshchestvennyi Stroi Mongolov, or Social Organization of the Mongol:, 
Leningrad, 1934, p. 10.—ED. 
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of the fourteenth century. In 1640 the chiefs of the Khalkhas (of Outer 
Mongolia) and the Oirats (of the Altai region) established a federation 
of Northern and Western Mongol tribes and promulgated the so-called 
New Chagajin Bichik. It is still extant, and forms the basis for most 
of the third section of Alinge’s work. The Khalkha Jirom (Ordinance) 
is a code of the eighteenth century, solely valid in Northern Mongolia. 
Alinge concludes this section with some remarks upon the Chinese 
legislation for the Mongols. 

The content of these codes, particularly of the Great Jasa and the 
Code of 1640, is dealt with in the third section of the book. The 
Great Jasa was designed to preserve a militaristic, disciplined and self- 
sufficient people and its provisions reflect such an intent. Rules of mili- 
tary deportment, hygienic and disciplinary measures and provisions to 
eradicate tribal feuds predominate. Only three sections deal with private 
law, while procedure is wholly lacking. The Code of 1640 was in- 
tended to cement the federation and preserve order within its bounds. 
f As a consequence, private law provisions are few in number, for the 
unwritten customary law remained valid; only where legislation was 
required were rules of private law introduced. For example, fourteen 
paragraphs deal with agency without mandate, six with treasure trove, 
while sale is not mentioned; in the law of the family only marriage 
and adoption are dealt with. The legislator seems to be concerned with 
private law relations involving members of various tribes, rather than 
within a single tribe itself. 

In contrast to private law, criminal law is extensively handled. Alinge 
has twenty-two categories of crime, ranging from delicts against the 
state to denial of drink to one dying of thirst, and it appears that no 
wrongful act that could have been contemplated by a nomadic people 
has been omitted. The penalties, public or private (penal damages), 
though milder than in the Great Jasa, were nevertheless severe, es- 
pecially from an economic point of view: for groundless assault resulting 
in loss of teeth, for example, the penalty was nine head of cattle. The 
Code of 1640 also deals with court organization and procedure, and 
even with special proceedings for theft and for execution against a 
defaulting debtor. 

An appended translation of the provisions of all the codes included 
affords a check upon Alinge’s views, and at the same time enables fu- 
ture legal scholars to compare Mongol written law with that of other 
communities. The contribution of Alinge, however, is in his sound 
presentation of Mongol law so far as it is reflected in written sources, 
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nowhere indulging in flights of fancy where material is lacking, ye, 
utilizing the codes in such a way as to present a fairly comprehensive 
picture of an almost unknown legal system. 


A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 


Storm Croups Over Asia. By Robert S. Pickens. With preface by 
Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1934. pp. 271. 
$1.50. 


()... closes this book with regret that the author did not take 
more time over it. There are many mistakes in fact: Germany occupied 
Kiaochou in 1897-98, not “early in the (2oth) century”; Yuan Shih. 
k’ai tried to make himself emperor 15 months after, not before, the 
beginning of the Great War; Chang Tso-lin was driven from Peking 
by the Nationalists in 1928, not 1929; Tibet is not a British Protectorate, 
nor Outer Mongolia a part of the U.S.S.R. These, and other inaccuracies 
that might be mentioned, mar the impressiveness of a book that gives a 
vivid description of the Far East today and of a problem which de. 
mands the attention of the whole world. 

The issue is simply this. Japan, finding most doors shut against its 
people and tariffs ever rising against its goods, is determined to make 
the Far East its own domain. The terms on which others would be 
admitted are ominously indicated by the story of the Manchukuo oil 
monopoly; and while the Japanese Liberals and diplomats probably 
realize the ultimate disadvantages of isolation contra mundum, the 
army and navy, with whom rests the final say, have no such misgivings. 
Mr. Pickens is undoubtedly right in ascribing the present situation 
largely to Geneva’s bungling and bias over the Manchurian crisis. There 
is little doubt that Japan seized Mukden in September, 1931, as a pawn 
in its intended bargaining with China, and that, if the question had 
been left to Tokyo and Nanking, the latter would have had to make 
substantial concessions, but need not have lost Manchuria altogether. 
The vituperation and the utter lack of balance displayed abroad excited 
storms within Japan which the Government could restrain only by going 
much further in Manchuria than it originally intended. 

Conditions in China, as Lord Lytton emphasized in his report to the 
League, were also a powerful motive with Japan. As Mr. Pickens sar- 
castically observes, “if China were just south of the Rio Grande, the 
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United States would be having hourly attacks of St. Vitus’s dance.” 
So, mutatis mutandis, would any other country. Mr. Pickens, however, 
might have made more of what has been done in the past three years 
with the aid of the League of Nations’ advisers, because this also helps 
to explain Japan’s policy and to intensify the cry of “Asia for the 
Asiatics,” as China appears more and more to draw towards the material 
offerings of the West. 

The pages devoted to the Hawes-Cutting Bill and the independence 
of the Philippines, shamelessly sacrified to “the sugar, farm and cordage 
lobbies,” are as scathing an indictment as could be written. Mr. Pickens 
believes that the Philippines must ultimately gravitate to Japan. That 
is certainly the suggestjon of the map, by which Japan works, and which 
will probably answer most of the questions raised in this book. Mr. 
Pickens devotes his concluding pages to what he calls President Roose- 
velt’s new policy in the Pacific. It may be summed up in the one word 
“preparedness.” But one has heard of the coming war between America 
and Japan for at least 30 years, and one does not despair of a better way 
being found to deal with Japan’s undeniable necessities and legitimate 
aspirations. Diplomacy has never yet been given a really fair chance. 


O. M. GREEN 


Tue Case ror Mancnoukvo. By George Bronson Rea. New York: 
Appleton-Century Company. 1935. pp. xit+ 425. $3.50. 


doe mere title of this book will probably make some people 
sneer “propaganda,” and pass by. Yet it contains much that is of the great- 
est interest, and many facts highly necessary to an understanding of the 
Far Eastern question which have either been forgotten or deplorably 
misinterpreted. 

The case for Manchoukuo as Mr. Bronson Rea presents it can be put 
in a nutshell. Manchuria never belonged to the Chinese Republic. Its 
allegiance was wholly to the Manchu Emperors, and when they fell it 
took the first opportunity of declaring its independence. Anticipating 
one obvious objection to this argument, Mr. Bronson Rea says: 


If without effort we can swallow the Kuomintang camel that 500,- 
000,000 illiterate Sons of Han are ready to die to the last man in defense 
of the Three Principles of Sun Yat-sen; or believe that the New Deal 
has become the Bible of all the people of the United States; surely we 
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need not strain at the Manchoukuo gnat which merely proclaims that its 
30,000,000 people are sufficiently intelligent to know on which side 
their bread is buttered. 


The Japanese case, as Mr. Bronson Rea fairly claims, goes back to 
1896, when Russia, France and Germany compelled it to give back the 
Liaotung Promontory to China—in order that Russia might take it two 
years later. 


If, after the Mexican war, (he writes) the three largest powers of 
Europe had intervened to compel us to restore our territorial gains to 
Mexico, how would we have felt? 


He also contrasts the readiness with which the Japanese facilitated 
the Lytton Commission’s inquiry and answered all its questions, with 
the United States’ rejection of the Spanish plea for a joint investigation 
of the blowing up of the Maine. The fact is that to the Japanese it was 
inconceivable that the world could be so blind to what China was in 
1931, to the parlous state of Manchuria and to the absolutely vital need 
for themselves of peace and order in that country. 

In respect of China Mr. Bronson Rea badly overstates his case, ignores 
all that has happened in the past four years, and continually suggests 
that China is on the verge of going communist. Some of his statements 
are ludicrous; for instance, when he gravely quotes Agnes Smedley 
to the effect that when the communists broke into Szechuan, the 
British Minister in China rushed off to that province and bribed the 
chief war-lord, Liu Hsiang, with {20,000,000 (!) to allow British 
troops from Tibet into Szechuan to withstand them. Mr. Bronson Rea 
tells us that “this bears the marks of credibility”! He cannot know 
much of British budgetary methods. “Life’s enormous disarray” is stil! 
heavy in China, but the past four years have seen remarkable changes, 
with more progress towards government by agreement than all the 
previous twenty back to the Revolution. Except against the com- 
munists, civil war has entirely ceased, and although the Reds are still 
a scourge in Western China, there appears no reason to doubt that they 
will ultimately be overcome. 

American policy in the Far East comes in for severe criticism, some 
of it just. The cardinal principle of the “open door” has not pre- 
vented a good deal of blowing hot and blowing cold. When he pleads 
for a better understanding of the Japanese position Mr. Bronson Rea is 
on safe ground. What, perhaps, will most amaze the historian of a 
century hence is that the West, generally, should so persistently have 
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used the methods of the Wind rather than the Sun against a power 
which is uniquely situated to defy them all. 


O. M. Green 


TuHEoporE RoosEVELT AND THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN Crisis. By 
Thomas A. Bailey. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1934. 


pp. ix + 353. $3.00. 


‘in diplomatic relations of the United States and Japan during 
the years immediately following the Russo-Japanese War have been 
relatively neglected by both American and Japanese scholars. It was in 
this period however that Japanese-American mutual distrust and resultant 
international friction first took definite form. To this unhappy termina- 
tion of the traditional friendship existing between the two nations, race 
prejudice, growing out of the contact of the two races on the Pacific 
coast, contributed to no small degree. Consequently Professor Bailey’s 
study is not only a valuable contribution to American diplomatic his- 
tory but to the literature of race relations as well. The thoroughness of 
the research involved in the preparation of this treatise is attested by 
the fact that the relatively inaccessible Roosevelt Papers in the Library 
of Congress and certain heretofore unavailable correspondence in the 
archives of the Department of State were examined by the author. 

The diplomatic friction between the United States and Japan during 
this period grew out of the resentment of the labor unions on the Pa- 
cific coast toward the influx of Japanese laborers which tended to 
lower wage standards. Race prejudice, with this economic competition 
as its basis, was intensified by the San Francisco School Order of 1906 
providing for the segregation of races in the public schools. The Jap- 
anese Government promptly championed the cause of its citizens in 
California. To prevent an open breach of friendly relations, President 
Roosevelt first used “big stick” methods to attempt to prevent this dis- 
crimination against the Japanese and, these efforts failing, finally ar- 
ranged for more effective methods of exclusion. This concession, aided 
somewhat by the show of force made by the navy in its world cruise, 
restored a semblance of good feeling between the two nations. 

To those who hold that governments force unwilling peoples into 
war, the history of this period gives slight comfort. The conciliatory 
efforts of the Japanese and American Governments were constantly 
hampered by a yellow jingoistic press and by vociferous minorities. Nor 
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did the famous Roosevelt big stick methods of statesmanship produce 
the traditional results. They seem to have hindered rather than hastened 
the solution of the controversy. In dealing with this important phase of 
American diplomacy, the author shows complete freedom from bias 
and likewise refrains from the tendency, too often shown in studies 
of a specialized nature, to attach too great importance to events of 
relatively small significance. 
Paut S. Bacuman 


Ocuikuso Monocatari, on THE oF THE Lapy Ocnikupo: 
A TentH Century Japanese Novex. Translated by Wilfrid 
Whitehouse. Japan: ]. L. Thompson & Co., Ltd. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. pp. vii + 245. Yen 5. 


M. Watey’s classic translation of Genji has introduced the 
general public into the rarefied atmosphere of Kyoto court circles in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries a.p.; and has called attention to the 
charm and merit of the ingenuous sophistications of Heian literature. 
A considerable volume: novels of high life (such as Genji), common- 
place books (such as Makura Zoshi), historical records, diaries (such as 
Tosa Nikki), and those fugitive snatches of diaphanous poetry, with 
which the prose works are so liberally embellished. 

The authorship of Ochikubo is unknown. It is attributed by tradition 
to Minamoto no Shitagau Ason (910-983 a.p.). Modern Japanese scholars 
reject this, but they agree upon one point, that the story was written by 
a man. The style is too direct, they say, and too outspoken, and not ver- 
bose or vague or wordy enough for it to have been the work of a 
woman writer. Further, they add, the humor sometimes becomes too 
coarse for a woman to have written the story. 

It is the story of an illegitimate daughter in a great house. Her step- 
mother treats her cruelly and makes a drudge of her. Through servants’ 
intrigue, she becomes acquainted with a young noble who visits her in 
disguise. When the scandal is discovered she is treated yet more se- 
verely and handed over to the attentions of the stepmother’s uncle, Ten- 
yaku no Suke, who “in spite of his poverty and his sixty years is very 
dissolute.” But Ochikubo escapes; and after some years of disappear- 
ance, returns as the wife of her lover, Saemon no Kami, son of the 
Prime Minister and brother-in-law of the Emperor himself. There was 
a general reconciliation, celebrated in a Buddhist ceremony: “Everything 
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was infinitely splendid.” Ochikubo takes the sweetest of revenges in 
continuous kindness to her father’s family. This, in fact, is the moral 
of the story. 

“My love for you grew so strong on the night when I heard your 
stepmother torment you and call you Ochikubo. And what I planned 
that night as I lay in bed with you has now nearly all been realized. 
| resolved then that I would avenge you on your stepmother, and that 
after having had my revenge, I would amaze her with our favors 
towards her.” 

It is an unreal story, definitely on a lower level than that of Genji, 
but, as a rather crude specimen of a remote but genuine culture, it is 
not without interest. It has been competently translated; and two much 
needed appendices are added on the historical setting of the story, and 
on the organization of the governmental system of Japan in the tenth 


century. 


MIiTaRIsM AND Fascism 1N Japan. By O. Tanin and E. Yohan, 
with introduction by Karl Radek. New York: International Pub- 
lishers. 1934. pp. 320. $2.50. 


a interpretations of Japanese affairs, together with Jap- 
anese interpretations of Soviet affairs, are of leading importance for 
the understanding of the forces now at work in the Far East. In any 
such interpretation, the selection and evaluation of facts are as im- 
portant as the facts themselves. A carefully documented Soviet study 
of militarism and fascism in Japan must therefore automatically be 
considered an important book. In addition, as Karl Radek points out 
in his introduction, this book is important because it is the only book 
which deals with both the ideology and the organization of militarism 
and fascism in Japan, and their relation to the other complex forces 
“which determine the basic problems of Japanese imperialist policy.” 

The book begins with the changes in Japanese economy and society 
brought about by the Meiji revolution of 1868—which left the feudal 
aristocracy and gentry still in control, although at the same time “the 
growth of capitalist relations was the death sentence of the Samurai 
as a caste.” A detailed account of Japanese patriotic societies, both the 
public organizations with large membership and the smaller, nuclear, 
“secret” or rather private societies which have been important in forming 
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opinion and initiating or influencing policy, is one of the main founds. 
tions on which the authors build. They trace to 1879, in the early 
period of the growth of capitalism and the practically simultaneous urge 
toward foreign markets, the establishment of the Black Ocean Society, 
from which the Black Dragon Society, better known for its 
name than for its characteristics, was a later offshoot. The 
first of these names refers to the Genkai-Nada, the gulf to 
be crossed in reaching the continent of Asia, and is therefore symbolical 
of overseas expansion. “Black Dragon” is actually a translation of the 
Chinese name of the Amur river, and has therefore a geographical and 
political connotation, foreshadowing the “continental policy,” and not 
any such mystery-mongering significance as foreigners are tempted 
to attach to the name “Black Dragon.” (It may be worth noting, jus 
for the fun of the thing, that the Mongol word amor, from which 
“Amur” is derived, has the ironical meaning of “peace.”) 

The authors then discuss the expansion following the war with 
China in 1895, which had definitely placed Japan “in the ranks of the 
rapacious powers.” The country began to pass from the stage of “primi. 
tive capitalist accumulation” into the stage of “finance capital”; al. 
though this transition was not complete by the time the Russo-Japanese 
war was fought, in 1904-05. In the next ten years, up to 1914, there was 
an important “development of the processes of concentration in in- 
dustry and the banking system.” As this development was “fed chiefly 
by colonial expansion,” the most important private patriotic societies, 
up to 1914, “concentrated practically all their attention on questions of 
foreign policy,” while organizations like the Society of Japanese Re- 
servists exhibited a patriotism “of an officially loyal kind . . . preparing 
the population of Japan for ‘serving their fatherland.’ ” 

In carrying forward their analysis from 1914 to 1929 and the be- 
ginning of the depression or crisis, the authors point out how rapidly 
the invested capital, mechanical power of factories, and number of 
factory workers grew during the war period. Thus they build up the 
setting for their method of treating militarism and fascism as_phe- 
nomena of “monopoly finance capital.” From a number of references 
it is apparent that revolutionary ideas were comparatively widespread in 
post-war Japan, but it is said that the “absence of strong revolutionary 
organizations and the lack of political experience on the part of the 
masses” made the revolutionary movement easy to suppress. The general 
reader who is interested in the account of reactionary movements given 
in this book would also have been interested in a more detailed account 
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of the rise and decline of the revolutionary movement. Lack of detail 
of the subsidence of the revolutionary organizations makes the exposi- 
tion of the reactionary movement seem one-sided. There is a reference 
to the “process of development of the Japanese revolution .. . still a 
deep underground movement and still far from having knit together,” 
and the statement is made that in view of the “internal contradictions” 
in the ruling classes, what really “brings them together is their common 
fear of the revolution.” 

In an exceedingly interesting chapter the evolution of the political 
importance of the army is discussed. While the average reader may 
well have heard of the affiliation between the army and the Chosu 
clique, and between the navy and the Satsuma clique (which moreover 
also had an influence within the army), he is less likely, if he is as ig- 
norant as the present reviewer, to be aware of the transition from clique- 
militarism which began “even before the World War.” The authors 
relate this transition to “the volunteers act of 1927, according to which 

. . representatives of the intermediate strata” were able to become of- 
ficers. More than 30 per cent of the officers in the army are now “sons 
of small landowners, rich farmers and the urban petty bourgeoisie . . . 
their democratic origin fitted them better... to approach the... 
masses of the soldiers of post-war Japan . . . dissatisfaction with the old 
bureaucracy and with the clique generals, who were part of it,” was 
moreover fostered because the young officer had to “serve tens of years 
before he could reach the rank of a staff officer.” 

As a result, partly, of post-war army reorganization, “there began to 
grow rapidly among the young officers . . . the spirit of violent opposi- 
tion to parliamentary political parties.” From this is traced the rise of 
the Muto-Araki group. The political program of the militarists is then 
analyzed, leading to the conclusion that “the ‘state capitalism’ (or ‘state 
socialism’) of General Araki is not only not opposed to capitalism and 
the monopolies of finance capital,” but actually strengthens them. 

A chapter on “Social-fascism and National-fascism” dealing mainly 
with political maneuvers in 1932, describes the attempt to weld political 
and social organizations together in support of overseas commitments; and 
this involved breaking down trade unions and labor organizations to the 
point where they would be amenable to nationalist theories of expansion. 
The next chapter describes the renewed activities of the older patriotic 
organizations which had always advocated a “continental policy.” A con- 
cluding chapter marshals the evidence for an open military dictatorship, 
to be founded on the extra-parliamentary organizations, to discipline all 
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social classes in support of a predatory expansion, and to hold in check 
the multifarious conflicts between agrarian and urban interests. General 
Araki’s pronouncement on “Problems Facing Japan in the Era of Showa” 
is printed as an appendix. 

In their concluding chapter the authors venture the opinion that “this 
whole reactionary chauvinist movement” cannot be called “fascist” jn 
the West European sense, because of differences between it and Italian 
or German fascism, notably the combination of finance capital and semi- 
feudal landownership and the special importance of the army. Karl Radek, 
in his introduction, takes issue with this opinion, arguing that it js 
“methodologically wrong” to “speak only of the distinctions between 
the military-fascist movement in Japan and European fascism, and say 
nothing about their resemblance.” This introduction, which for the best 
effect should be read after the book itself has been read, is a compact 
and lucid essay on fascism in general. Presumably, in order to get the 
most out of it, one should be already familiar with Marxist principles; 
but even the general reader, who is badgered with all the loose writing 
about fascism which fills the contemporary press, will find it a refresh. 
ingly intelligent discussion. 

It may be pointed out that the book as a whole, in addition to its 
great interest as a discussion of the social strata and economic character. 
istics of Japan, is remarkably useful for reference. The names of so- 
cieties which appear in newspapers and magazines can be checked, with 
details of their organization, their relation (often very complex) with 
other organizations, and their leading personalities. The references to 
the affiliations of military and political leaders are also of great interest 
The index is, for this purpose, concise but thorough. The documenta- 
tion is not of a “sensational” or “revelatory” kind; in great measure it 
is gathered from the Japanese daily and periodical press, indicating that 
the material is accessible to anyone who can read Japanese. 


O.L. 


HET BANKWEZEN IN DE NEDERLANDSCHE KOLONIEN (BANKING IN 
tHE Dutcu Cotoniss). By Dr. G. M. Verrijn Stuart. Wassenaar 
(Holland). Uitgevers Mij. G. Delwel. 1934. pp. 294. 8.75 Dutch 
guilders. 


: we first edition of this excellent book appeared in 1923, and 
the publication of a second, revised edition offers the opportunity to 
draw attention to it once more. One of its good qualities is the stress 
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laid on the close relation between the development of banking and the 
economic situation in the country concerned. In Netherlands-India this 
relation is different in character from the similar relation in other coun- 
tries, in so far as economic relations have a particular aspect in a colonial 
country with a European society and a native one, in connection with 
which the banking system is differently organized. The author deals 
with banking in Netherlands-India and the Netherlands West Indies; 
but naturally the first of these regions takes up by far the larger part 
of the book. 

Banking in Netherlands-India has a special character, related to the 
typical economic structure of the country. Agriculture is by far the most 
important factor of production. In the seventeenth century, the period of 
the East Indian Company, agriculture was left to the natives, on the 
understanding that they sold their products to the Company. After the 
English interregnum, the so-called “culture-system” was introduced, 
under which native agricultural producers had to devote a maximum 
of one fifth of their lands to the cultivation of export crops, which they 
had to deliver to the Government. Opinions differ as to the effects of 
this system, and in particular as to whether it did in fact stimulate 
private initiative in agriculture. 

The gradual abolition of the system in the pn half of the nine- 
teenth century brought on a remarkable change in agricultural policy, 
especially after the Sugar Law and the Agrarian Law had come into 
force. The Agrarian Law stimulated private agricultural industry by 
regulating the laws of property and land rent. The result of the Sugar 
Law was that by 1890 the Government sugar industry disappeared, be- 
ing replaced by private industry, a fact which had a considerable in- 
fluence on the development of banking. The so-called agricultural banks 
in Netherlands-India began to make it their business to finance agri- 
cultural industries, and took a dominating part in the sugar industry 
especially. Their intervention was necessary in order to stimulate the 
great agricultural industries, for which the necessary capital had to be 
brought from abroad, not being available in Netherlands-India itself. 
The sphere of operation of the banks was on the one hand to supply 
the agricultural industries with capital, and on the other hand to finance 
the export of their products, against security. Credits were, in addition, 
frequently advanced against crops. Most banking was related to the 
European-owned agricultural estates; industries formerly played only a 
small part in Netherlands-India, and have attained a larger develop- 
ment only in the last few years. 
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The author does not give much space to mining, because mining in. 
terests are mostly financed in the home country. The same can be said 
of the transport services; but it may be questioned whether he would 
not have done well to deal more extensively with these activities. The 
credit needs of commerce are of the greatest importance, for the financing 
of both exports and imports. Commercial credit transactions of this kind 
form the main activity of the ordinary banks in Netherlands-India. The 
financing of exports, in particular, is notably subject to seasonal influences, 

A peculiarity of banking in Netherlands-India is that stockbroking js 
not important, so that business in stock credits is a minor activity. The 
number of stocks negotiated is comparatively small, for Netherlands. 
India itself cannot supply sufficient funds, and funds for investment 
must come from abroad. Transactions in Netherlands-Indian bonds are 
also mostly handled in Holland. The same is true of the issuing busi- 
ness of the banks. Most issues floated in Netherlands-India do not suc. 
ceed, and issues have therefore to be floated in Holland. Still another 
peculiarity is the fact that mortgage banking is of little importance. 
The country may be considered quite suitable for mortgage business, 
but experience has shown that it is almost impossible to place mortgage 
bonds among investors in Netherlands-India. 

The different kinds of banks in Netherlands-India, as dealt with in 
this book, may be summarized as follows: 


The ordinary banks, which finance industry and private credits, in- 
clude not only the most important Dutch banks, but also some British 
and Japanese banks and several Chinese banks. 

Among the agricultural banks, which finance agricultural enterprises, 
a distinction must be made between those which confine themselves to 
the management and financing of agricultural industries and those which 
also engage in ordinary banking and commercial business. 

Banks for long-terms credits are of little importance in Netherlands- 
India. 

The People’s Credit Service is of primary importance in supplying 
small credits, especially for native agriculture. Pawnshops are also of 
great importance in native life. 

The crisis banks, especially the Credit Assistance Bank, established in 
1932, form a separate class, having been created in order to supply 
credit to businesses which had got into temporary difficulties as a result 
of the world depression. 

In Java, the Java Bank is the sivaiieiinns bank, and thus forms the 
link between money business and commercial banking. In Surinam, the 
Surinam Bank is the circulation bank, while another bank has been 
established to supply capital for agriculture. In Curacao, apart from the 
Curacao Bank, which is the circulation bank, there are banks which fur- 
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nish commercial credits. In this country, in contrast to Surinam, trade 
and navigation are of major importance. 
The author discusses the various kinds of bank in detail. He gives 
outline histories of the important banks, and his survey is illustrated . 
extensively with figures. The book is of very great importance as an 
historical exposition of the work of these banks; to consider it, however, 
as merely an historical review would be to underestimate its scientific 
value. Its greatest value is in its clear exposition of the relation between 
the economic situation and the functions of the various credit institutions. 


CeciLe Rortue. 


To tHe Nortu! Tue Story or Arctic ExpLoraTIoN FROM 
Earuiest TIMEs To THE PresENT. By Jeannette Mirsky. New 
York: The Viking Press. 1934. pp. xix + 386. $3.75. 


; om author has set herself the goal of giving an historical 
survey of the most important Arctic explorations from the earliest times 
to the present. She does not deal badly with her task as far as concerns 
the pre-war period, for which there is already a series of similar com- 
pilations, which have obviously served her as source material. The 
chapter on ancient whaling is good, but unfortunately the establishment 
of Russian industries on Spitzbergen is wrongly attributed in it to Peter I, 
and completely incorrect data are given on the appearance of the Russians 
in this archipelago. It is gratifying to the reader to find a full list of the 
searching parties which went out after the Franklin Expedition. A 
separate chapter is devoted to the Great Northern Expedition, and this also 
distinguishes Miss Mirsky’s book, to its advantage, from many similar 
surveys written by non-Russians. 

With the history of new explorations in the Arctic the author is not 
entirely successful. The review of the exploration of Franz Josef Land, 
for instance, ends with Fiala’s expedition in 1905, while not a word is 
said about the expeditions of Sedov, Brusilov and all the Soviet expedi- 
tions to this archipelago. Only the expedition on the Knipovich is lucky 
enough to be mentioned, and the reason for this is clear—a note about 
the voyage of the Knipovich appeared at one time in the Geographical 
Review. The obvious preference given by the author to American and 
English sources can be seen throughout the book, and this greatly de- 
creases its value. If only the book about Brusilov’s expedition had been 
published in English as well as in Russian, German and French, the 
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author would probably not have overlooked it, and would have included of A | 


this expedition in her survey. young 

fea g The chapter on the Northeast Passage is simply inadequate. Half a mon t 
Tins page is devoted to the expedition of Vilkitski on the Taimyr and the to me 
Vaigach in 1913, but only one line is given to his expedition in 1914, anyth 
when the northern sea passage was navigated for the second time in The 

history. About the expedition on the Mod nothing at all is said. The betwe 

expedition on the Sibiryakov in 1932 the author honors with two lines, memt 

and those in a footnote. There is a little more mention of Soviet explora. 98 ye 
tion in the Northern Land (seven lines, and again in a footnote) though spent 
this was at one time reported in sufficient detail in foreign publications, out b 

The extent to which the author intentionally emphasizes the American made 
and English explorers is shown best of all by, for example, the chapters all th 
a on Greenland. Here the expedition of Watkins is described in detail in six wt 
a pages, while only six lines of small print, in a footnote, are devoted to messa 
the expedition of Alfred Wegener, which took place at the same time and Flyin 
gave indisputably greater scientific results. The picturesque map of the tainir 
Arctic inserted in the book is far from up-to-date. The Northern Land or Tt 
is shown according to the data of 1913-14; the newly discovered islands stayin 
in the Kara Sea are not shown; of the trips across Greenland only those and | 
are shown which were completed before 1914. The distribution of ice is very | 

represented by the boundary of the ice pack, the boundary of drifting how 
ice, and the extreme southern limit of icebergs. All of these lines, espe- Th 

cially the last, are entirely fantastic. copy 
Enough has been said to show that the writer of this review cannot founc 

completely subscribe to the enthusiastic preface of Miss Mirsky’s book, famil 
written by Vilhjalmar Stefansson. the o 

V. Vize. sold 
see tl 
wors 
A Desert Journat. By Evangeline French, Mildred Cable and Fe = 
Francesca French. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 1934. pp. 261. youn 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. wrot 
Turkestan Soro. By Ella K. Maillart. Translated by John be fo 
Rodker. New York: P. Putnam’s Sons. 1935. pp. 301. and 
Illustrations. $3.50. 
Mon 

they 

HouGH the avowed purposes of the two Misses French and 


Miss Cable, veteran British missionaries to Central Asia and joint authors ail 
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of A Desert Journal, differ widely from those of Miss Ella Maillart, the 
young Swiss author of Turkestan Solo, these four women have in com- 
mon the ability to endure and even to enjoy hardships and uncertainty, 
to meet simple people on their own ground, to sleep anywhere and eat 
anything, which characterizes the true traveller. 

The Desert Journal is a series of letters sent home from Central Asia 
between June, 1928, and September, 1932. They were written by three 
members of the China Inland Mission who, between them, have given 
g8 years to missionary work in the Far East. Many of these years were 
spent in Suchow, Kansu, in that finger of Western China which reaches 
out between Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet, and from which they 
made long and adventurous and often perilous missionary journeys into 
all three of these little known lands. 

Wherever they went their mission was to “sow the seed” of the gospel 
message. They travelled in a canopied cart which they christened “The 
Flying Turki.” The inside of the canopy was fitted with pockets con- 
taining tracts and copies of the gospels in Chinese or Mongol or Tibetan 
or Turki. They would preach and dispense literature and, if they were 
staying some time in one place, hold tent meetings, or sell scriptures 
and Bible posters at temple fairs. Often the seed must have fallen on 
very stony ground, but what impresses one, in reading their journal, is 
how often it didn’t. 

There was the farmer who had become a Christian by reading a 
copy of the book of Jonah, and the isolated farmhouse over which they 
found an inscription saying that it was the dwelling of a Christian 
family. They had been converted by a tract bought at a fair. There was 
the owner of a Chinese drug store who told them, “Six years ago you 
sold me a copy of your Scriptures. Ever since I have read them and I 
see them to be true. Look, there are no idols in my room and the God I 
worship is Jehovah.” 

During the winter of 1928-29 these good ladies were visited by a 
young Swedish member of the Sven Hedin Expedition, of whom they 
wrote: “As the young Swede left us we coveted that some man might 
be found as self-abnegating, as adaptable, as well prepared for loneliness 
and hardship, as ready to be a nomad among nomads, but whose ruling 
passion should be, not scientific research, but the Kingdom of Christ in 
Mongolia or in Tibet.” Had their caller been, instead, Miss Ella Maillart, 
they would probably have had the same feeling about her. And yet the 
purpose of Miss Maillart’s travels and the occasion of her loneliness and 
hardship was nothing so serious, even, as scientific research. 
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Miss Maillart is a journalist, collecting material for articles and a book. 
Yet, even more, she ‘is a traveller who enjoys travelling for its own 
sake, “The nomad life enthralls me,” she writes on page four. “Its rest. 
lessness pursues me; it is as much a part of me as of the sailor. All Ports 
and none are home to him, and all arrivings only a new setting forth.” 
And, “Wherever I go it is always the secret of such simple straight. 
forward races that I seek, peoples whom a fair sky is sufficient to content, 
Only by returning to their way of living can we ever hope to find a way 
out of the bogs in which we vainly stumble.” 

Miss Maillart travelled in Russian Turkistan, just over the T’ien Shan 
from the Chinese Turkistan of the Misses French and Cable. For some 
weeks she was with four Russians on holiday in the mountains of 
Kirghizstan. Later she continued alone to Samarkand, Bokhara and the 
Aral Sea. She went with her pack on her back, by horseback, lorry, Turk. 
Sib train and Amu Daria steamer. She writes in great detail, of per. 
sonalities and trivialities more than of countries and conditions. Yet from 
the total of 300 large pages one derives a good deal of information as 
well as diversion and amusement. Her style is rough and does not read 
well aloud. Perhaps this is the fault of the translator. But it is immensely 
lively and vigorous. One comes to know the author very well. She has 
tremendous belief in herself, but no false pride prevents her from telling 
of her failures and often humorous mistakes. The frontispiece, showing 
“author, back view” is typical of her detached and humorous attitude 
toward herself. 

Whether they go to teach or to learn or just to live, these honest, 
lively, courageous travellers deserve the enthusiastic thanks of those of 
us who have to stay at home more than we like, for leading us with 
them along these vivid roads of Central Asia. 

Eveanor Lattimore. 


On Economic Piannine. Papers Delivered at the Regional Study 
Conference of the International Industrial Relations Institute in 
New York, November 23-27, 1934. Edited by Mary L. Fledderus 
and Mary Van Kleeck. New York: Covici-Friede. 1935. pp. 275. 
$3.00. 


‘ie papers included in this symposium represent a wide 
range of theories about economic planning and of degrees of serious- 
ness in the attitudes toward it. To some it is of the very essence of 
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progress, to others one of many methods of progress but by no means 
the most important one. 

If there is one point which impresses itself upon the reader by fre- 
quent reiteration it is that constant watchfulness is the price which 
society must pay for abdicating to others, no matter how well inten- 
tioned and how well equipped, any large part of what used to be 
regarded as the right and duty of each individual interest group. There 
is need, as David C. Coyle, Rose Schneiderman, and others of the con- 
tributors point out, for frequent re-appraisals of plans and for unremit- 
ting watch over their application by those close to the realities which 
the plans affect. Miss Van Kleeck places the emphasis of her excellent 
summary on the relation between control and welfare, and names, as 
two essential conditions of successful planning, social research and the 
consent and cooperation of all who will be involved in the fulfillment 
of the plan. An accurate inventory and a consistent purpose, with a 
rise in standards of living as the central objective, she holds to be 
equally indispensable. 

The inclusion of first-hand evidence by a group of industrial and tech- 
nical workers reminds the reviewer of a meeting in Tokyo, the other 
day, of some people, Japanese and foreigners, who were concerned with 
doing something to lessen class differences. Some workingmen who had 
been invited to attend this meeting said very little. Afterwards one of 
them, questioned about this silence, said: “It was a bit over our heads, 
I am afraid. You see, we go out early in the mornings looking for 
work, and sometimes it is three o’clock before we know whether we 
can fill our children’s rice bowls that day. We had thought that maybe 
you gentlemen might help us do something about that.” 

This is no answer, of course, to the contrary claim, which is more 
fashionable today, that only those who range their social activity into a 
well considered five-year plan are of any consequence to social progress, 
and that all the others who somehow work at some immediate task of 
social betterment or strategy are mere busy-bodies. But it is interesting 
to find that even the advocates of economic planning as the way of 
light and life are by no means agreed as to what exactly it is. Its defi- 
nitions range from “efforts to overcome critical economic and social 
situations,” quoted by Alfons Goldschmidt as representing the popular 
view, to a coordination of interests and policies so complete as to imply, 
not future possession, but previous possession of social control over 
money and credit, prices, wages, production, and investment (George 
Soule, Harry W. Laidler, and others). 
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Much of the volume is made up of reflections upon the central con. 
trast between planning for the defense of the existing social structure, 
with minor modifications, and planning for transition to a Socialist 
society. There is, of course, no absolute antithesis between these aims 
in the first stages of their realization; and it is this that is making the 
situation so confused in countries with partly avowed socialist aims, 
such as Italy and Germany, to which we might here add Japan, and in 
countries with avowed individualist aims, such as the United States, 
And it is partly because of this similarity of first steps that nearly al! 
of those contributors to the present symposium who look into various 
aspects of the present reconstruction plans in the United States find some 
features to praise even when they deplore the general direction or the 
inadequacy and inner contradictions of the program as a whole. 

Some readers may find the asides in this symposium more rewarding 
than the discussion of its major theme. Of these secondary topics, the 
reviewer would commend more especially the exposition which several 
of the writers give of the place of the technician in modern society, the 
standards set up by Mr. Coyle for judging the respective merits of pub- 
lic works proposals, Mr. Polakov’s disclosure of unused economic assets 
in productive and technical capacity and—perhaps most important— 
the display of a willingness, on the part of many of the writers, for 
which economic theorists have not hitherto been famous, to take notice 
of political and psychological as well as material realities. 

B. L. 
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